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CHAPTEE I. 

MES. WRiaHT'S EYES ARE OPENED. 

Upon principle, Mr. Wright never drank 
water when any other beverage was pro- 
curable. His was a comfortable creed, 
which contained no mention of asceti- 
cism — ^which, setting forth as a starting- 
point that God had provided an infinity 
of good things for the use of man, argued 
that an indifference to or abstinence from 
partaking of the Almighty's manifold 
bounties amounted to a positive sin. 

VOL. J 11, B 
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Aware of his friend's principle, carried, 
as lie Imew well, into practice with an 
admirable fidelity — such being, indeed, 
the sort of principle which a man does 
carry out faithfully — Colonel Leschelles 
was astonished to behold the Rector 
fill a glass of water from the caraffe, 
which, as a matter of form, always stood 
on the study table, and swallow its 
contents. 

*'I have had a dreadfal shock," said 
the Reverend Dion, in explanation of 
this unwonted procedure, and speaking 
of his shortconmig apologetically. 

His visitor had no difficulty in imagin- 
ing the nature of the shock referred to, so 
only remarked that *^he was very sorry 
indeed to hear it." 

"I may say," observed the Reverend 
Dion, *^ that, in the whole of my experi- 
ence £bs a clergyman, my confidence in 
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mankind has never — ^I say it advisedly 
— never been so shaken as this mom- 
mg." 

Colonel LescheUes sympathizingly an- 
swered that this was indeed speaking 
strongly . 

^* Not too strongly," said Mr. Wright, 
striking the blotting-pad with his open 
hand. "I trusted him. Colonel, as I 
might have trusted a son. I behoved 
in him as if he had been my own flesh 
and blood," added the Eector plaintively, 
labouriQg evidently under the delusion 
that his flesh and blood were different 
and better from and than the flesh and 
blood of other people. 

*^ I hope I am not indiscreet in remark- 
ing that I presume the * him ' to whom 
you are referring is Harry Medbum ? " 

''The Baronet — yes," replied Mr. 
Wright dramatically ; *' and SeHna does 
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not know anything about the matter as 
yet — and how I am to break the news 
to her, God only knows." 

** She will be very much disappointed ?" 
said Colonel LescheUes interrogatively. 

** Disappointed ! — ^that is not the word 
to express what her feelings will be; in 
fact, there is no word capable of convey- 
ing even au idea of her distress. We 
have been deceived, fooled, betrayed — 
yes, betrayed,'' finished the Eector in a 
tragic tone of voice, and with a stony 
expression of countenance. 

" I do not think Medbum betrayed you, 
at any rate," observed the Colonel. " I 
have long believed his attraction here 
was Miss Miles." 

" Then why did you not say so ? " de- 
manded Mr. Wright. " Do you consider 
you acted a friendly part in sitting by 
while we were being made fools of ? " 
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'' Gently — gently," entreated the other, 
as if he were soothing a vicious horse. 
'' The young fellow never took me into 
his confidence, and I had no better means 
of obtaining information than such as 
were open to yourself. From the first 
day he came here, you made up your 
mind— why, I never could imagine— that 
he was in love with Maria; and when 
once, in answer to a remark you hazarded 
concerning* his being pretty well over 
head and ears in love in that quarter, 
I said I feared such was not the case, 
you seemed rather offended at my frank- 
ness." 

"But you never told me you thought 
he was in love with Bella." 

" You never asked me my opinion 
on the subject," returned the Colonel 
dryly. 

" I don't know how I am to break the 
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bad news to Selina — I don't, really," said 
Mr. Wright, harking back to that part of 
fhe object. 

" Do you mean to say no suspicion of 
the actual state of the case ever crossed 
Mrs. Wright's imnd ? " 

"Certainly no idea of the kind ever 
occurred to her. How should it ? " 

^* I cannot tell. It occurred to me ; 
and I should have thought that very 
likely Mrs. Wright might have elicited 
from her daughter whether so constant a 
visitor was making love to her or not." 

*^AhI you know nothing of Selina. 
She would not for the wealth of the 
Indies speak on such subjects to one of 
our girls. *' Let them be innocent chil- 
dren as long as they can," she has often 
remarked to me. " It is easy to rub the 
bloom off the peach ; but who can replace 
it?" 
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*^A very nice feeling," said Colonel 
Leschelles. 

" She is fall of nice feelings, poor 
dear," answered Mr. Wright ; ^* and I am 
afraid what will hurt her in this matter, 
more than anything else, may be the idea 
that Bella has not behaved quite circum- 
spectly. She has, as you know, taken vast 
pains to improve Bella — ^to model her, in 
fact ; and she will, I fear, feel hurt at the 
notion of a love affair having been con- 
ducted under our roof so secretly and, I 
must say, so slyly. The girl ought to 
have taken counsel with us. One word 
from her would have prevented my being 
placed in a most difficult, and I may 
add, humiliating position. We have had 
nothing hidden away from her in holes 
and comers. If there was adversity, we 
informed her of the fact ; if prosperity, we 
were always pleased to make her a sharer 
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in our happiness. No daughter was ever 
more au fait with her father's affairs than 
Bella has heen with ours ; and this is the 
thanks we get! Well, well, well — oh I 
dear, dear me ! " 

** I don't think you ought to he too hard 
upon the girl," suggested Colonel Les- 
chelles. *' Like Mrs. Wright, she may feel 
a delicacy in talking ahout a lover, more 
particularly when she had evidently made 
up her mind to reject him." 

" But why did she make up her mind to 
anything of the kind ? " 

"I think you had better seek infor- 
mation on that point from headquarters," 
was the reply. 

"What more could she ask?" went 
on Mr. Wright, unheeding the Colbnel's 
advice. " In the name of Heaven, what 
more could she want than a man — ^young, 
rich, handsome, a baronet? Does she 
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suppose a royal duke is going to propose 
for her? Does she imagine, so long as 
she Kves, she will ever get such a chance 
again ? " 

" I really do not know," remarked the 
Colonel. " Once again, I can only 
coxmsel you to put these questions to 
the young lady herself." 

'' I do not understand it — I really 
cannot fathom the mystery. "Why, he 
is a man any girl might feel proud to 
marry. Speaking for myself, and putting 
poor dear Selina out of the question 
for the present, I may say, if Bella had 
accepted him, I could have borne the 
disappointment better. I have always 
felt like a father towards Bella. She 
has been very near to my heart. She 
has seemed like a dear elder daughter. 
She knows all about our position. I 
could have asked her to do anything for 
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me ; but, as inatters are — as matters 

are ' 

Colonel Leschelles looked cnriously at 
the Eector as lie suddenly broke o£f the 
end of his sentence, and gazed out of the 

window. 

The waters were flooding him again, 
and no way of escape presented itself. 
He had trusted in Sir Harry Medbum to 
help, and lo I Sir Harry Medbum was 
gone, taking the sting of a rejection with 
him. 

Even while he talked of SeHna's disap- 
pointment, he had been veering round 
from the thought of Maria and her 
mother, and considering how Bella might 
have brought him ease of mind. 

Supposing Sir Harry, instead of going 
away a rejected suitor, had remained 
engaged to Bella? Everything would 
have seemed very different to what he 
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hoped, of course, but everything would 
not haye been lost. Out of common 
gratitude, Mr. Irwin must at once have 
signified his readiness to convert himself 
for the nonce into a good milch-cow; 
whilst the baronet's purse would have 
been at Mr. Wright's service, and a 
future hving in Bella's power to bespeak. 

" The girl is mad ! " he said, at last, 
considering his own position as he spoke 
— " stark, staring mad ! How could she 
refuse such a chance ? Why, it is just 
as if I flung away the offer of a 
bishopric." 

" Mr. Wright," here broke in the 
Colonel. 

" Did you speak ?" asked the Eeverend 
Dion. 

** Yes ; I want to know if you are again 
in pecuniary difficulties." 

'^ Again 1 " repeated Mr. Wright, whom 
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disappointment and despair conjoined 
had startled out of his usual habits of 
caution. "Have you ever known me 
clear of pecuniary difficulty ? Have you 
ever seen me when my mind was not 
occupied with the thought of where the 
next ten-pound note was to come from ? " 

" Well, yes," replied Colonel Les- 
chelles. " On last Christmas I do not 
think you were doubtful as to where to 
turn for a much larger sum than that." 

"True," agreed the Eev. Dion, re- 
covering himself. "Last Christmas I 
was for the moment easy as. regards 
money matters. I had lulled myself into 
a false security. I was dependiag on a 
Eeed, believing it to be an oak ; and the 
reed has failed me ; that is all : and I 
am a nuned man. But why, my dear, 
kind Mend, should I distress you^ who 
have proved a most generous friend to 
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one most iinwortliy, but not ungrateful ? 
No, no; believe anything of me rather 
than that " 

"I presimie," said Mr. Wright's "most 
generous friend," "that Mr. Irwin con- 
fines his payments strictly to one hundred 
per annum." 

" Not precisely," answered the Eector, 
who never told a deliberate falsehood, 
though he frequently impUed one. 
" Strictly speaking, he does not limit his 
remittance to that amount, but it comes 
to the same thing. Eemember, I do not 
complain; I have no right to complain. 
Business, I know, is business, and a 
bargain is a bargain, and I don't complain. 
All I can say is, Selina and I did not 
think of business, or of adhering to a mere 
bargain, in our treatment of Mr. Irwin's 
niece." 

" I am sure you and Mrs. Wright are 
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the last people in the world to adhere to 
a mere bargain/' remarked Colonel Les- 
chelles soothingly. 

^^ Thank yon, thank yon," said the 
Eector, with efifasion. ** Yon are a true 
friend. But yon understand us ? " 

" If I do not, I ought to be ashamed of 
myself," answered the other, "for I have 
known you for a long time." 

" Yes; and the longer we know you the 
better we like you," repUed Mr. Wright, 
who felt that his friend must have some 
decent sum burning his pocket, or he 
never would have spoken in such wise ; 
and gratitude with the Eector was very 
prospective. " Now, that is not the case 
with myself and Mr. Irwin. I thought at 
first he was charming. I said to SeHna, 
after our first interview, * I could take that 
man into my confidence, no matter what 
tronble overtook me, and feel certain of 
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help.' I was mistaken in my impressions. 
My dear wife was not mistaken. When 
she received his first letter, she said, 
* That man has the soul of a hook-keeper.' 
She was right." 

" And so, to return to our sheep ! Mr. 
Irwin will not assist you heyond the 
hundred a year he pays for the advantages 
his niece enjoys at Fisherton Eectory ? " 

'* That is what it comes to, though I 
am in Mr. Irwin's debt." 

"Yes, I suppose so. We need not, 
however, go into the pounds, shillings, 
and pence question. Broadly, Mr. Irwin 
refuses to allow you to draw further upon 
him?" 

"Tou express the position exactly." 

" And consequently you are once again 
in difficulties ? " 

" I am," agreed the Eecter solemnly. 

There was silence for a few moments, 
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which the Eector would not break, because 
he wanted to land his fish gently, and 
which the Colonel employed in thinking 
how he had best say what he wanted to 
say. 

'*It must be very miserable for you to 
be in such continual hot water," he began 
at last. 

" Yes," agreed Mr. Wright ; " the life 
is killing me — ^mentally, I mean. The 
eternal consideration of ways and means 
is enough to break the spirit of any man ; 
and the worst of all," he added — ^remem- 
bering that his latest visions had been 
dispelled — "is that I begin to feel hopeless. 
This living seems to have stranded me. 
Wherever else we have been placed there 
appeared a chance of better days to come ; 
but here there is no prospect. I am 
shelved. Yes, with the very best inten- 
tions, my kind patron has spoHed my Kfe. 
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I feel stultified at Fisherton. Of what 
avail is it to preach a good sermon to the 
dolts who come to hear me ? I give you 
my honour, Colonel, I might buy my 
sermons for sixpence apiece, and my 
congregation would like them just as weU 
as those to which I have given thought, 
time, study. When I came down here 
I imagined I was coming to peace ; but 
I find it is the peace of stagnation, broken 
only by the occasional advent of noxious 
reptiles, out of whose reach I trusted I 
had passed for ever." 

" It is very sad," said the Colonel ; and 
in truth he thought it all was very sad ; 
"but don't you think — excuse me if I 
seem impertinent — ^that things might be 
better if you took a comprehensive view 
of your position, and looked your aflfairs 
straight in the face ? " 

" They have such a sweet face, it ought 

VOL. III. c 
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to be a pleasure for any man to look 
straight in it ! " answered the Bector 
grimly. 

" Still, don't you think it would be wise 
to make the attempt?" urged Colonel 
LescheUes. " Were I placed as you are, 
God only knows what I should do ; but I 
know what I ought to do, and I know 
what you ought to do. You should put 
down your income, and you should calcu- 
late your expenditure. You should say 
to jcxQX creditors, I can spare so much a 
year to clear off aU my debts ; but I must 
have time to do it. There is not one of 
the people to whom you owe money who 
would, I believe, refuse to meet you on 
these grounds, and you would be then 
able to live without this everlasting con- 
sideration of ways and means, which is 
enough to take the spirit and energy out 
of any one." 
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Mr, Wright Bmiled. He understood 
now that if the Colonel meant to do 
anything for Jum^ he m^^mt to do very 
Httle indeed, and he felt for once in a 
mood to speak plainly— p^haps becaose 
there was little or nothing to be gained 
by speaking diplomatically, 

"Your advice," he said, "is very good; 
but, like advice generally, it is better td 
give than to take. Were you in my posi- 
tion to-morrow, you would understand 
how impossible it is for an embarrassed 
man to make terms with his creditors. 
If I had houses, and lands, and shares, 
and a variety of other things, which I 
could assign, these harpies would take 
security and give me time, doubtless ; 
but that is not the position. I have 
no houses, no lands, no anytlnng save 
this living ; and I tell you quite candidly, 
we cannot make both ends meet upon 
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tolJ income, to say nothing of paying 

off old scores/' 
"Do yon mean to say," asked the 

Colonel, "yon cannot live npon the 

income yon receive here ? " 

"That is precisely what I mean," 
replied Mr. Wright. "Calculate the 
pecuniary question for yourself. The 
living here is estimated as worth three 
hundred and fifty pounds a year. As a 
matter of fact, it is not worth quite so 
much; but with fees and one thing 
or another, probably that amount is 
nearly made up. Including house and 
so forth, a good Kving, as Hvings go, 
which is not saying much. Very well: 
divide this wonderful Kving by fifteen— 
I am now leaving out our three boys, 
otherwise provided for, who, nevertheless, 
cost me something — and the result is 
twenty-three pounds six shillings and 
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eight pence a head for maiiitenance, out 
of which has to be deducted rates and 
taxes, travelling, wages, dress, subscrip- 
tions, and so forth. What do you make 
of that. Colonel ? " 

"It seems very little," answered the 
person so addressed; "but yet some 
people do live on such an amount." 

"Precisely what I have often said 
myself. I have remarked to Selina that 
there are people able to make the two 
ends meet on so small an annual income, 
and she has inquired, ^How?' I echo 
that inquiry. I suppose one ought to 
live within one's income ; but I confess 
— always bearing in mind that an appear- 
ance must be kept up — I do not see how 
it is to be done. Now look at this house. 
Colonel. Look at it ! " and Mr. Wright 
paused in order to enable his auditor to 
take in at one comprehensive glance the 
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Rector and its domestic economy. "I 
pat it to yon, Do we wallow in luxury ? 
Rather, is mot our expenditnre calculated 
upon a system of the closest economy ? 
Is not our butter, as a rule, Dorset ? Are 
not our eggs the produce of foreign farm- 
yards ? Do we ordbaarily indulge in the 
luxury of wine— except in case of illness, 
or when a friend sends, us in a few bottles ? 
Of course the children must be fed and 
clothed, and the servants fed and paid. 
It is essential I should be respectably 
dressed, but I am not extravagant. I 
wear a coat till it assumes quite the char- 
acter of an old acquaintance. My hfe 
has been one of shifft and struggle, I 
admit that. First or last, I have never 
done justice to the talents God gave me. 
They have lain buried among writs and 
lawyer's letters, and bills, and suchlike. 
If it were my last word, Colonel, the 
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Church ia the only sphere in England 
where a maa like myself has no chance — 
no chance at alL Look at the fools who 
get deaneries and bishoprics, and aU the 
great prizes, and then consider me. By 
Heayen, if it were not that my faith is 
built on a rock, it is enough to make me 
turn infidel to-morrow I '* 

"Or to-day," said Colonel Leschelles 
cheerily. *^ To-morrow you will probably 
take a different view of the position." 

For he quite understood that Mr. 
Wright, being occasionally natural and 
unaffected, his. utterances merely meant, 
he felt disappointed at the result of the 
morning's: conversation with Sir Harry 
Medbum. 

Had things; gone right as regarded 
the baronet, how differently Mx. Wright 
would have discoursed concerning the 
Church and her mode of bestowing 
benefits ! 
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" I shall never take a diflferent view of 
the position," said Mr. Wright deter- 
minedly, " In any other profession, I 
might have made a fortune." 

Colonel Leschelles looked him over, 
and doabted the truth of this statement ; 
but he only answered, rising from his 
chair and buttoning up his coat— 

" I have very little money available 
now. Of late, owing to circumstances 
with which I need not trouble you, it has 
been necessary for me to expend a con- 
siderable amount. Nevertheless, if a 
cheque for a smaU sum can be of any 
assistance to you " 

Majestically Mr. Wright repudiated 
the idea of a cheque for any small 
amount being of the slightest use to biTn 
or his. 

Almost with tears he refused Colonel 
Leschelles' proffered kindness. 
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" Why," he asked, " should I take 
your money down into the abyss of ruin 
I see yawning before me ? "Why should I 
encroach farther upon the kindness and 
generosity of one of the kindest and most 
generous of men ? Why should I lay a 
fresh burden on my aheady overburdened 
memory?" 

^^Pooh!" interposed the Colonel at 
thisjtmotoe, dramng pen and ink towards 
him, " You are not a ruined man yet — 
you will look at life with different eyes 
to-morrow. And as for this," he added, 
blotting off the cheque and laying it, 
folded, on a side of Mr. Wright's manu- 
script paper, "though it is but little, still 
it may prove a nest .egg. ' Many a mickle 
makes a mickle,' remember." 

And he held out his hand, which Mr. 
Wright pressed with tenderness, as though 
he would have implied, " The world is not 
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worthy of yon ;'* and lie walked np the 
driye with his gnest^ and bade him 
another adieu at the gate ; after which, 
with considerable rapidity, he retraced his 
steps to his study, where be at once seized 
and scanned the neglected chei^ue. 

^^ Come,^" he said^ ^^ thia is not so mean 
after all. Courage, courage, Mr. Wright ; 
something may be made ol a bad business 
yet." 

And, fired with some sudden inspiration, 
he pushed aside the memoranda, of his 
intended sermon, and,, taking note-paper 
and envelopes, forthwith wrote and ad- 
dressed two lengthy epistles, which he 
finished just as Mrs. Wright,, getntly 
opening the door, said— 

" I could scarcely believe Nurse Mary 
when she told me you were alone. Why 
did you not come to mm at once — surely 
you knew how anxious t must be ? " 
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Well, yes, my dear, I did," answered 
the Beverend Dion, ^^ and that was the 
very reason I stayed away; because " 

"Yon do not mean to say yon have 
not spoken to him?" interrupted Mrs. 
Wright. 

" Oh ! I have spoken," was the reply • 
"I W€ait straight enough to the poiat, 
you may be sure ; and he — ^yes, he came 
straight enough to the point also ; but 
the fact is, Sehna, we made a little mis- 
take, and I am afraid you will be dread- 
folly disappointed when you hear what 
it was." 

" Surely he never said he meant 
nothing by his visits I" cried Selina, 
wrathfuUy. 

"No, not exactly; but nothing as 
regards Maria J' 

"What did he mean, then?" asked 
the lady. 
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"He meant — ^the fact is — ^now, don't 
excite yourself— pray don't. He came 
after Bella." 

" After BeUa ? " gasped Mrs. Wright. 

"Yes; and, to cut a long story short, 
she has refused him, and there is an 
end of it." 

Then it was that Selina indulged, in 
those remarks previously mentioned. 
Then it was that she went into a long 
fit of heart-breaking sobbing; then it 
was that Mr. Wright tried to soothe 
her, first with wine, and that proving 
ineflfectual, with water ; then it was that, 
finding she alternated between scolding 
and crying with a somewhat monotonous 
regularity, he summoned Nurse Mary 
to his assistance, and, giving Selina 
into her charge, went out to post his 
letters. 

After some time, Maria, coming to 
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see what afled her mother, was received 
by that lady with tears and an exclama- 
tion of " My poor, poor child ! " 

" Nonsense, mamma ! " retorted Maria, 
with the ingenuous hrusquerie which 
formed such a contrast to her pretty 
young face. "We aU of us knew from 
the first Sir Harry cared for no one but 
Bella, only we did not like to say so for 
fear of putting you but ; and besides " 

Here Maria stopped and looked signifi- 
cantly towards Nurse Mary, who took 
up her parable on the instant. 

"Ay, ye may well feel ashamed to 
finish, miss ; for it is a thing not to be 
believed unless a body seen it with her 
own two eyes. To think of a young lady 
sending away a handsome gentleman like 
the baronet to foregather with one who 
might be her great-grandfather ! '* 

" "What do you mean, nurse ? " asked 
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Mrs. Wright, speaking quite in her 
natural tone. 

"Just what I say, mem; that it is 
unnatural — ^it's witchcraft — ^he has put 
a spell on her, or sure am I Miss Bella 
would never think of marrying the 
Colonel." 

"The Colonel— which Colonel?" in- 
quired Mrs. Wright. 

"The only one that comes here," 
retorted Nurse Mary defiantly. 

"What is the woman talking about, 
Maria?" 

"It is quite true, ma," answiBred Miss 
Maria, not without a certain comic xelish 
of the position. " Colonel Lesohelles 
worships the ground Bella walks on; 
and Bella — ^well, we cannot tell whrfsher 
she is going to marry him or not." 

"And this has been going on under 
my very eyes," cried poor Mrs. Wright, 
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" and there was not a creature about 
me honest enough to open them! Go 
away, both of you — Cleave me — ^my cup 
isfuU." 
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CHAPTEE II. 

MR. IRWIN REVIEWS THE POSITION. 

It was a very hot day in London. Down 
at Fisherton the dust lay thick on the 
unwatered roads, and there was not 
a suspicion of shade along any one of 
the treeless and almost hedgeless high- 
ways that intersect the Valley of the 
Thames. Nevertheless indoors, with 
bhnds down and windows open, it was 
possible to keep, comparatively speaking, 
cool. Not so in London. From the 
freshly-watered streets a steam rose as 
if the drops had fallen on a hot plate. 
Into the City offices not a breath of air 



I 
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seemed able to find its way. Even in 
the narrow lanes, where grateful shadows 
always fall across one side of the pave- 
ment, there was not any relief from the 
close oppression of the atmosphere. 

A day when people rush off madly to 
partake of iced drinks ; when messengers 
are to be met with hat in one hand and 
a handkerchief, with which they wipe 
their foreheads, in the other ; when white 
waistcoats are the rule, and a man with 
a red face and pm'ple nose appears in 
the light of a personal offence — an 
aggravation of the height of the ther- 
mometer; when human beings feel as 
if they were so many drooping shrubs, 
and wanted rain ; when City folks think 
longiQgly of distant mountains, and shores 
on which the waves plash gently. An 
intolerably hot day — exceptionally hot, 
even for London and the time of year. 

TOL. m. D 
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So said Mr. Irwin, seated in his office, 
to Colonel Leschelles, who sat opposite 
to him, looking as thin, as precise, and, 
$aye for a slight moisture on his forehead, 
as cool as ever. 

"Yes," answered the Colonel, *'it is 
very warm indeed — almost as warm as 
India; and that," he added, reverting 
to what he had been previously talking 
about, *' being my opinion, I thought 
I would mention the matter. ' ' 

"It is very kind of you," rephed Mr. 
Irwin, pushing some papers away from 
him, with an irritable gesture. "I am 
quite sure you are right; and indeed 
in any case I should not have allowed 
Bella to remain at Fisherton, only what 
to do with her I do not know! " 

" Medbum has been with you ? " 

" Yes, twice ; yesterday and again this 
morning, I told him Bella was quite 
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right. Good heaven! who would have 
imagined that such a misfortune could 
happen in a dead-and-alive place like 
Pisherton ! And then, to crown my 
annoyance, Mr. Wright sends me a letter, 
pointing out all the advantages such a 
marriage would secure to my niece, and 
asking for a further advance, as he has 
been put to considerable expense dming 
"the stay of Sir H. Medbum and Colonel 
Leschelles in the neighbourhood." 

Colonel Leschelles laughed outright. 
He could not help doing so. 

" The Eector is incomparable and 
unconquerable," he remarked. "If his 
wife resembled him as much in character 
as she does in extravagance, Fisherton 
might still prove a pleasant enough 
residence for Miss Miles." 

*' I should not allow her to remain 
under any circumstances," sqid Mff 
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Irwm. " I am fond enough of the girl- 
fond as I am of any one of my own 
children — ^but I cannot continue to spend 
as much money on her as I have done. 
I am willing to pay handsomely for her 
board and so forth ; but the Wrights are 
not willing to abide by the terms of their 
agreement, and I am not wilHng to put 
up with the continual annoyance of Mr. 
Wright's appeals." 

"And yet, as Mr. Wright would tell 
you, Miss Miles has had the chance at 
Fisherton of marrying better probably 
than she could in any other house in 
England." 

"But what is the use of that?"^ 
demanded Mr. Irwin. 

"Not much, apparently; but still you 
must have had some vague idea of her 
marrying when you placed her under Mrs- 
Wright's motherly wing." 
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''I do not beKeve an idea of the kind 
crossed my mind. What I wanted then 
was a comfortable home for her — a home 
where she might learn things she never 
had a chance of learning previously." 

^* It is more than a year since, and you 
have much to occupy your attention ; but 
stilL I think, if you will try to recall the 
evening when Mr. Wright first asked 
you for a loan, you will find that some- 
thing to the following eJBfect occurred to 
you :— 

** Here is a well-educated, gentlemanly 
sort of man, filling a highly respectable 
position, but burdened with a large family, 
and poor; his wife has the character of 
being a very sensible woman. Suppose 
they all take to my niece, and she to 
them, and that hereafter one of the elder 
sons falls in love with her, and she with 
him " 
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"Go on," said Mr. Irwin, as his visitor 
paused. 

" You probably can supply the finish of 
my sentence for yourself." 

** As you chose to begin it, Colonel, I 
think you ought to end it also." 

** Very well. The view I imagine you 
took of Mr. Wright at your first meeting- 
was, that given a young lady with a Uttle 
money and a relation with more, he would 
not, in the event of his son caring for her, 
think it necessary to inquire into the 
antecedents of her family." 

" You are wrong there, at all events,"' 
answered Mr. Irwin. *' The Eector made 
very particular inquiries concerning Bella's 
legitimacy before he consented to intro- 
duce her to the notice of his dear Selina." 

** And. took you in, no doubt, by his 
expressions of propriety ; the fact being 
that the man would receive the wholo 
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Foundling Hospital with eflEusion, pro- 
viding the governors sent plenty of money. 
But this is beside the question. It is not 
of what Mr. Wright thought I am talking; 
it is of what you thought when the notion 
of sending your niece to Fisherton first 
entered your head." 

"May I ask you, Colonel, without 
giving offence, what business it is of 
yours what I thought on the occasion 
when, unfortunately for me, I made Mr* 
Wright's acquaintance ? " 

" Certainly; it is my business so far as 
this, that I fancy we have both travelled, 
mentally, the same road, arriving, how- 
ever, at slightly different results. A year 
ago, it strikes me, you considered a mar- 
riage with one of Mr. Wright's sons might 
form a not undesirable finish to the story 
upon which you were just entering. Six 
months ago, I foolishly began to hope that 
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-a marriage with me might end many a 
^difficulty both for you and your niece." 

**With you!" repeated Mr. Irwin in 
astonishment. 

** Yes ; I am not young, it is true " 

*' No ," agreed Mr. Irwin, who was 

really too much amazed even to think of 
politeness. 

**I am not young," repeated the 
Colonel steadily, though a faint red tinged 
his cheeks as he made the assertion, " and 
she is young — ^very young ; but, knowing 
something of her story, I thought it not 
impossible she might learn to cling to a 
man even as old as myself, in whom she 
could confide thoroughly, and who would 
have tried, God knows, to make her 
happy." 

"I am sure you would," agreed Mr. 
Irwin heartily ; for he was touched by the 
simple modesty, by the unaffected candour 
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of the suitor, who had hoped in his age to 
possess treasures that helong only to youth 
— ^who had dreamed in his winter that 
spring-time can come twice in a human 
life, and that in dreary December it was 
possible to gather the flowers of May. 

**I am sure I would," repeated the 
Colonel slowly. "So far as lay in my 
power, she should never have repented 
becoming my wife. I am not a poor man. 
Quite lately I have fallen into some pro- 
perty in Wales, which largely increases 
an income which before was not con- 
temptible. I could have given your niece 
many tlungs which D^oney could buy, and 
many things which money could never buy ; 
but it is of no use talking of all that now." 

*'No," said Mr. Irwin once again; but 
he was nototlwMng about the Colonel's 
rejected suit, or his disappointment. He 
was only wondering what he knew of 
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Bella's story, and whether he was aware 
how largely his-Walter Irwin's-life had 
been mixed up with that of Miles Barr 
thome. 

The past came forth and stood before 
him like an actual presence. He wa& 
back in the cottage at West Green ; ha 
was spending his best energies to make 
a fortune unlawftdly. He might not 
actually have been a thief, but he had 
been a partner with one. Like a receiver, 
he had asked no awkward questions, but 
taken his share of the spoil and the profit 
with a virtuous equanimity. Since then 
he had lived and struggled and prospered; 
he had worked hard ; he had found means 
to silence the tongue of the soHtary enemy 
who was capable of injuring him very 
materially. His father-in-law's death had 
left him, to a certain extent, pecuniarily 
independent of what any one could say- ; 
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and yet, when Colonel Lescbelles stated 
he knew something of Bella's history, the 
man's heart seemed to stand still, and the 
whole phantasmagoria which once hatm.ted 
the vigils of darkness and the hours of day 
once more danced before his eyes. 

Not knowing what he did — ^unconscious 
that he had twice essayed to speak and 
his tongue refused its office, he mechan- 
ically poured himself out some water and 
drank eagerly, like one in the first stage 
of fever; then turning to Colonel Les- 
chelles, who had watched him closely and 
with surprise, he said, *^ May I ask how 
you came to know anything of Bella's 
antecedents ; and, for the matter of that, 
what you know ? " 

"I know why she refused Sir Harry 
Medbum." 

*' Did she tell you her reason ? " 

**No; I had discovered the cause of 
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the mystery connected with her past, 
poor girl, and having hinted as mnch, she 
confessed to me that, for reasons to which 
we need not now farther allude, it was 
impossible for her to marry any one." 

^^ And you " 

"I advised her to tell Medbum the 
story, and let him decide ; but she refused 
to do so. I asked her to let me teU him ; 
and she implored me, with tears, not to 
betray her secret. So I let him go, 
though I am afraid I did not act rightly 
by either of them in doing so. And yet 
I do not know; I do not see how he 
could " 

** Marry her father's daughter," finished 
Mr. Irwin, as the Colonel paused and 
hesitated, '* although you would be will- 
ing to marry her yourself," he added, a 
little bitterly. 

*' I am differently situated from Med- 
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bttm," answered Colonel Leschelles 
simply. **I have no relations whose 
prejudices I am bomid to respect ; I have 
no family traditions binding npon me ; 
I care nothing for the world's opinion; 
I have no title to transmit ; I can afford 
to do what I choose without thinking of 
the feelings or considering the likes or 
dislikes of any other human being. 
Further, I do not consider that a 
daughter is answerable for the sins of 
her parents ; and I would willingly devote 
the remainder of my life in trying to 
make her forget her dead father, or 
think of him as of one who had much 
to forgive, if he had also much to be 
forgiven." 

Mr. Irwin rose, and walking to the 
door of his oflSce, opened it and looked 
out on the landing, to see that no eaves- 
dropper was lingering there; then he 
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closed and locked it, and, resuming his 
seat, said — 

*' I see Bella has told you nothing 
about her father; it was not likely she 
should. If you knew more about him, 
I think you might advise me concerning 
her future. I want help ; I want to take 
counsel with some one ; and though you 
cannot be her husband, I am certain you 
will stand her friend. Tell me first what 
you know about Barthome, and how you 
came to know it, and then I will tell you 
where my difficulty chiefly lies." 

"What I learnt was first by pure 
accident," answered the Colonel. " I 
was struck by your niece's extraordinary 
hkeness to the portrait of a once cele- 
brated court beauty, whose face has been 
copied offcen enough to render it familiar 
to those who, Uke myself, are fond of 
wandering through galleries of paintings ; 
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and, being surprised to think who it was 
she resembled, exclaimed, 'Why, you 
are the image of MoUy Barthome ! ' I 
had not the least suspicion of her being 
in any way related to the lady in question, 
and was therefore astonished at the eJBfect 
my remark produced." 

" Yes," said Mr. Irwin, reverting to his 
favourite expression. 

" Of course," continued Colonel Les- 
chelles, "I had always felt there was a 
mystery connected with your niece. 
"When a girl of her age confines her re- 
miniscences strictly to school life ; when 
she makes no mention of father or 
mother, of home, of relations, of hoHdays, 
of friends, of pets, of any one of the 
hundred things which constitute the 
memories of childhood, we naturally 
assume there has been something curious 
associated with her parents." 
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'* Naturally," agreed Mr. Irwin. 

" Up to that evening, I need not 
trouble you by explaining what my theory 
had been. From that evening I devoted 
myself to solving the enigma presented 
for solution by the difference between 
your niece's position and her antecedents, 
her appearance and her friendlessness." 

"Why did you do this?" asked Mr. 
Irwin hoarsely. He comprehended that 
along the road one man had gone another 
might foUow. 

" Because I was fond of her ; because 
I hoped to make her my wife ; because I 
thought, if there was any shame connected 
with her birth — any story you and she 
wished kept secret " 

"You would hold your knowledge of 
the shame or the story over her." 

" No, by Heaven ! '* exclaimed Colonel 
Leschelles. "You must have been 
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brouglit up in a very bad school to be so 
ready to impute dishonourable motives to 
one who only sought ftdl knowledge of 
her antecedents in order to serve your 
niece more thoroughly." 

"I have been in many bad schools," 
was the answer ; and it is the knowledge 
there acquired which mates me oompre- 
hend that though a man may ferret out 
the secrets of another human being's life 
to serve his own turn, he never does so 
purely and simply for the sake of befriend- 
ing his fellow-creatures." 

There was a pause ; then said Colonel 
Leschelles — 

** I am afraid you are right. I imputed 
too good a motive to my own actions — 
judged myself, as one rarely judges an- 
other, too leniently. But it is not too late 
to retrace: my steps ; the story, so far as I 
am concerned, can be as if it had never 

YOti. III. E 
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been. I shall never cease to take the 
deepest interest in all that concerns your 
niece, but that interest need not be active." 

" Sit down," exclaimed Mr. Irwin ; for 
his visitor had risen with the evident 
intention of leaving at once. " You have 
seen so much of the world," he went on, 
speaking with unusual brusqueriey *^ that 
you must know, or at least ought to know, 
no man can ever go back one step of the 
road he has travelled. You cannot undo 
what you have done ; you cannot make 
yourself the ' one person less ' acquaiQted 
with my brother-in-law's story. You can, 
however, as I said before, tell me how 
much of that story you have heard, and 
how and where you heard it ; and possibly 
you may help me, or rather Bella.'* 

**I heard the story by chance — ^thus 
far," answered the Colonel, swallowing 
his wrath, "that I had given up the 
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searcii as hopeless, when I met with my 
informant. I went down to the neigh- 
bourhood of Abbotsleigh to prosecute my 
inquiries. The family were away, and I 
was able consequently to see on the walls 
of the picture-gallery a portrait of the 
beauty, and satisfy myself as to the 
strong resemblance subsisting between 
her and your niece, 

" But beyond this it seemed impossible 
to get. All the bygone Barthornes, male 
and female, were satisfactorily accounted 
for, either in the family vault or the 
family traditions. There was no record 
of a ne'er-do-weel amongst them — ^no 
story of any son or daughter cast out 
.from the ancestral home for any indiscreet 
marriage. You are getting impatient, 
however, I see, and I hasten on. The 
very morning I had made up my mind to 
leave Abbotsleigh, fortune threw me in 
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the way of an old sexton, who had pre- * 
viously narrated to me circumstances 
connected with the deaths and burials 
of many generations of Barthomes. 1 
met him beside the stream which runs 
through Abbotsleigh, and as he was going 
up to the garden, I walked with him till 
we came to a spot where the ha-ha separ- 
ating the park from the lawns commences. 
I had before noticed its unusual width, 
and remarked upon it to my companion. 

"*Ay, it is uncommon wide, sir," he 
answered ; * but I once see a boy of eight 
clear it on his pony.' 

^^ * He must have been plucky,' I re- 
marked. 

" * A daredevil — that's what he was, sir. 
God knows how it would have been had 
the estate gone to him, as many a one 
thought it would. He was a plucky'one, 
child, boy, and man, and, basebom or 
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not, free and generous. He had hard 
lines of it. I have always said that, and 
always will.' 

" Little by little I got the story out of 
the depths of the old man's memory. I 
heard of the boy being brought up to 
be a gentleman, and then cast out and 
apprenticed to a common trade. I heard 
of his proud application to that trade. 
I heard how^ he and his master's wife 
could not agree— heard how he left to 
come to London, and how well he. pros- 
pered — how he married, and had one 
child, a daughter. 

" ' But at last, sir,' finished the man, 
* something or other went wrong. I 
never clearly knew the rights of it; for 
friends, and all who had kept up any 
correspondence with him, were dead or 
gone away; and it was only a sort of 
rumour came down here that Barthome 
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had stood his trial, and been sent beyond 
seas. Some said it was the old squire's 
son, and others said no — ^it was no kith 
or kin. I cannot tell who was right. All 
I know is, news of him has never come 
here since.' " 

"And that is all you know," com- 
mented Mr. Irwin. 

" Not quite. In the records of the Old 
Bailey I found that in the year 18 — 
Miles Barthome, aged — , had pleaded 
guilty to stealing from a house at Enfield 
Chase, and was sentenced to seven years' 
transportation. I did not care to pursue 
the matter farther. I had learnt all I 
wanted to know ; and I may candidly tell 
you what I had learnt filled me not merely 
with the deepest pity for your niece, but 
also with an, if possible, stronger desire 
to make her my wife. It was folly, if you 
like ; but I felt that, whether as my wife 
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or my widow, it would be well for her to 
have my name shielding her from the 
consequences of her father's act," 

*'You were very generous," said Mr^ 
Irwin. 

**Not so; I was very selfish. I saw 
what she was. I knew that for gratitude, 
for remembrance of my love, my care, she 
would try to give me back something— 
the fondness a daughter has for a father, 
perhaps — and come in time to mistake 
it for affection. I built my castle cau- 
tiously. She grew to like and trust me. 
And iihen Medbum came ; and I know it 
was better so. If he had come after 
marriage, and she had then learnt to care 
for him — ^true though she is, faithful as I 
am sure she would have been — it must 
have proved a worse trial than — ^this ' ' 

" It must," sighed the other. He was 
thinking of his own marriage, without 
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lovG or happiness. Out of the depths of 
that experience he comprehended what 
love might have proved to Bella, had she 
come to understand its meaning after 
marriage. *^ You have had an escape, 
Colonel,. though I do not think " 

'* She would ever have accepted me," 
finished the other. 

"Though I do not think she would 
paarry any one, remembering her — story." 

" But when I knew it — ^not when I told 
her, as I have told her — ^there is no feel- 
ing in my heart save compassion for that 
dead man — ^that Ishmael, who, cast out 
from the house and lands he expected 
would be his, fought his battle bravely, 
until temptation — ^what form it took I 
never inquired-r-proving too much for 
him, he fell, and suffered." 

" That is the ideahsed view of Miles 
Barthome/' remarked Mr. Irwin. " Shall 
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I tell you mine ? A man with an enor- 
mous capacity for evil, and little for good ; 
a man who, let him have been what he 
may as a boy, grew so soured and envious 
as the years rolled by, that he would stick 
at no crime to compass wealth and suc- 
cess. A terrible man," added Walter 
Irwin — sometime Chappell—^* clever, cun- 
ning, plausible, wicked. Colonel Les- 
chelles" — and the successful London 
merchant, leaning forward, laid his hand 
on the officer's arm — " if you knew one 
half so much about Bella's father as I do, 
you would never again even think about 
marrying her." 

" I wish she would give me the chance," 
was the prompt reply. ^^What do a 
maa's sins sigmfy to man when he is 
lying in the eaxth, answerable for his 
shortcomings to God, and God only ? " 

" But Miles Barthome is not dead." 
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*^ Not dead ! " repeated the Colonel, 
with an involuntary expression of repul- 
sion. " Well, what does that matter to 
me ? " he added, after a pause. " If she 
will only give me the right to stand 
between him and her — ^between her and 
the world — she may be as happy as I 
can make her." 

" But she won't give you the right ; 
and she cannot stay at Fisherton, and 
she must not come to me ; so I want 
your help. How am I to find a lady of 
limited income with whom the poor child 
shall be happy? I tell you candidly, I 
am not so well off as people think. When 
my father-in-law died I thought myself 
a rich man ; but the profits from the 
business are not so good as I supposed 
them to be ; and farther, he had engaged 
in contracts and speculations which have 
crippled the firm considerably. 
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" Of all tins I knew nothing when I left 
Bella with the Wrights, and it is a fact I 
cannot afford to continue to pay a hun- 
dred a year for her. Besides, if anything 
were to happen to me — ^if I were to fail, 
or die, or '* 

Colonel Leschelles cut relentlessly 
across this Hst of possible casuaHties by 
saying— 

"You want my advice — it is this: 
Permit your niece to earn her own living. 
VirtuaDy she has been doing so at the 
Wrights; only they let her work hard, 
and received a large sum of money for 
graciously allowing her to perform it." 

"I should not like her to be ^put 
upon,' " answered Mr. Irwin, reverting 
to a phrase culled out of his early vocabu- 
lary. " I am so fond of Bella. You do 
not know what we two have gone through 
together." 
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^^And she so young, poor girl! " said 
the Colonel, pityingly, Mr. Irwin had 
been thinking of himself when he spoke. 
Colonel Leischelles thought of Bella as he 
heard. "It is quite clear," he went on, 
" that, even if you had no fauoy to con- 
tinue to iact the part of generous patron 
to Mr. Wright, your niece would find life 
at the rectory somewhat unpleasant. 
Mr. Wright's dear Selina is, as he him- 
self would admit, but a woman, after all ; 
and she has a good many feminine weak- 
nesses, amongst them jealousy, which is 
a quality that does not usually promote 
domestic happiness. Of course poor Mr. 
Wright felt the loss of the Medbum 
lands and beeves dreadfully; but he 
almost got over his annoyance whilst I 
was talking to him, and began to consider, . 
if your niece married the baronet, he 
might still make a good thing out of him. 
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With Mrs. Wright, however, the case 
will be different. To the last day of her 
life the wound will rankle ; and, her own 
time for conquest being over, she wiU 
dislike and distrust a girl who has proved 
herself so formidable a rival against her 
daughter." 

*^I can see all that," remarked Mr. 
Irwin impatiently. *^ What I cannot see 
is where I am to place her." 

" I have sounded your niece as to her 
wishes," answered the Colonel. " Her 
first idea was to return to the French 
school, and make herself useful by teach- 
ing English to the younger children. 
* Thanks to Mrs. Wright, I think I should 
be able to do that now,' she said. Evi- 
dently she is anxious not to be more of 
an expense to you than can possibly be 
avoided. I cannot tell you how sweetly 
she spoke of your love for and kindness 
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to her — ^how earnestly she assured me 
you would share your last shilling with 
her; but the refrain of everything was, 
*I want to work. I shall be happier 
when I am very, very busy.' '* 

There was a little break in the Colonel's 
voice. If he had been selfish, still he 
sorrowed for Bella's sorrow with as true 
and tender a sympathy as ever mother 
felt for the heart's grief of an only 
child. 

" To cut the matter short, we decided 
that, with your approval, I should write 
to a friend of mine who is looking out 
for a young lady to act as amanuensis 
and companion. She is one of the most 
amiable persons I ever knew— a thorough 
gentlewoman, wJio spends her life and 
income in trying to do good. With her 
your niece would be safe from all im- 
pertinent questioning ; and I trust, in 
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time, she may be happy. Before I left 
home this morning I wrote this letter. 
If you read it, you will see how I have 
put the matter." 

Mr. Irwin took the enclosure out of 
the envelope and read; then, with a 
sigh, he said, ^^ Nothing could possibly 
be better. Poor child ! — ^poor Bella ! " 

^^I will see you again in the course 
of a few days/' remarked the Colonel, 
rising. 

" Thank you— and I will let Wright's 
note remain unanswered untH then." 

"You will have another from him," 
suggested Colonel Leschelles. 

" Probably two or three. The man has 
a mania for scribbling." 

*'He makes a very good thing out of 
it, I fancy," was the reply ; and the pair 
shook hands, and the Colonel went out 
of the hot office into the hotter streets. 
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leaving Mr. Irwin to consider the inter- 
view and BeUa's position. 

" He would marry her, knowing all 
about the public scandal. As for the 
other matter^ that is between Bella and 
myself. There is a great deal in what 
LescheUes said about a man's sins being 
Kttle to any one when he can sin no 
more ; and if it were not that I am so 
mixed up in the business, and that Bar- 
thome may return at any minute, I would 
tell the baronet all about the matter, and 
let him decide." 

If Colonel LescheUes had heard this 
sentence, he could not have formed a 
more accurate opinion of Mr. Irwin than 
he did. 

"There is more in that old busiiiess 
than I know or than he told me," thought 
Bella's elderly suitor. "Mr. Irwin is 
keeping back something which concerns 
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himself. And as for being so fond of his 
niece — ^pooh! He is proud of her; but 
the man has not it in his nature to be 
one-half so fond of any other person as 
he is of himself." 
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CHAPTEE in. 

FORTUNE AGAIN FAVOURS MR. WRIGHT. 

In November Fisherton, as a residence, 
was not a place to desire. 

Gone were the flowers of May and the 
glories of August, and in their stead water 
reigned supreme — the fields were swamps 
— ^the roads muddy — ^the aspect of Nature 
gloomy to a degree beyond description. 
Even Mr. Wright, whose cheerfulness 
was proof against almost anything except 
a visitor from Eeuben's, and who had an 
affection for a good London fog, declared 
at breakfast on one particular Sunday 
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morrdiig that the weather was enough 
to " depress a kitten." 

The younger children and Mrs. Wright 
having colds, Mr. Wright intimated that 
he considered they would be much better 
at home than *^ in that damp church ; " to 
which arrangement Selina, nothing loth, 
assented, and perhaps, as he stepped out 
into the cheerless weather, Mr. Wright 
felt he also would have preferred a seat 
by the fireside to the atmosphere that 
sent a chiU through his bones. A 
miserable morning — cheerless, raw, 
heavy ; not at all the sort of morning 
any one would have selected on which 
to preach, to almost empty pews, a 
sermon which, for its production, had 
required both time and thought. 

So many persons had evidently been 
of one mind with the Eector, that they 
were better at home, as to render his 
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congregation a very limited one. Never- 
theless, bad though the weather might 
be, it had not deterred one stranger from 
venturing to church — a modest, unassum- 
ing kind of man apparently, who resolutely 
refused all offers of a prominent position, 
and sat in a dark comer under the organ- 
loft, an attentive listener to Mr. Wright's 
utterailces. 

When the service was over he did not 
leave with the rest of the congregation, 
but sauntered up the aisle, his hands 
crossed behind his back, looking around 
with the air of one interested in the 
architecture and general appearance of 
the building. Finally he found himself 
close to the door of the vestry-room, 
which he opened without ceremony, and 
so came upon Mr. Wright, who was 
buttoning up his top-coat, preparatory 
to venturing out into the rain, which 
by this time had begun to fall heavily. 
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^* How are you ? " asked the stranger, 
stretching out his hand. 

The Kev. Dion, looking a little sur- 
prised and somewhat displeased, replied 
that he was very well. 

** You don't remember me," suggested 
the other. 

*^ Oh yes I do, perfectly ! " answered 
Mr. Wright, " but it is a very long time 
since we met." 

Which sentence was true so far as it 
went. Mr. Wright did recollect the face 
in which he stared, though when he had 
seen it last he could not decide. He 
knew a long time had elapsed, of that 
he was certain ; but he was imable to 
call to mind whether it belonged to a 
money-lender, to an attorney's clerk, to 
a, sheriff's officer, or to a pawnbroker. 

The other, looking on, laughed and 
said — 

^^ Come, Wright, confess you don't 
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remember me. You may recollect you 
have seen me somewhere, but you can't 
imagine where. Well, I suppose I am 
changed. I have had lots of ups and 
downs, and the downs don't make a 
fellow look younger. As for you, I'd 
have known you anywhere. If I'd met 
you out in Africa, I'd have said, * Holloa, 
here's Wright, turned missionary.' If 
I'd seen you with your head shaved, 
and no end of frippery adorning your 
person, oflficiating in Eome, I'd have 
said, ^Here's Wright, turned Papist.'" 

" And pray, sir, may I inquire who you 
are who would, under the impossible cir- 
cumstances you mention, have made the 
remarks just quoted ? " asked Mr. Wright, 
drawing himseK up, and swelling out 
perceptibly at the breast pockets of his 
top-coat. 

Though he had a keen sense of humour,. 
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he writhed under even the suspicion of 
being ridiculed. This is an anomaly, I 
am informed ; but if so, it is one fre- 
quently to be met with. 

"That wiU do, Wright; that is 
capital," went on the stranger, whom 
the Kev. Dion mentally anathematized 
as a '^brute.." " Nothing could be better ; 
that is the style I want. By-the-by, I 
did not think much of your sermon this 
morning; it was fair — ^yes, above the 
average, certainly ; but not what you 
used to dehver in the jolly days, when 
you were lecturer at old Innocents. 
Lord, what times those are to look back 
on ! I can do my champagne every day 
if I like, but it never tastes as the familiar 
' bitter ' did then." 

" Good gracious ! " cried the Eector, 
with a tragic start, as the other finished, 
" you must be Ned Cahoon." 
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" At your service," said the gentle 
man mth the fonr-honourable-professions- 
already-inentioned cast of countenance, 
and then the pair shook hands again in 
a much more friendly manner; and Mr. 
Wright, who had pricked up his worldly 
ears at the little word about champagne, 
said — 

" My dear fellow, I am delighted to 
see you ; who would have thought of 
your turning up at Fisherton ! Come 
and dine with us. Pot-luck, you know, 
with a hearty welcome for sauce." 

"All right," answered Mr. Cahoon, 
slipping his hand imder the Eector's 
arm, and in this aflfectionate manner the 
pair walked beneath the shelter of two 
umbrellas along the roads of Fisherton, 
which were by this time of the consist- 
ence of Thames mud, back to Selina and 
the children. 
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'* Beastly place this," remarked the 
visitor, who was possessed of, an ad- 
mirable, if occasionally disconcerting 
frankness. 

" We cannot always choose our places 
in this world," said Mr. Wright, with the 
air of a man who, having modestly asked 
only for daily bread, felt intensely dis- 
gusted at nothing better being given to 
him. 

^' Nor in the next, if all you parsons 
say is true," retorted his companion; 
'^ which brings me back to what I said 
in the vestry. You've gone off in your 
preaching, Wright. How does that 
happen?" 

*^ My dear fellow, who do you suppose 
could preach in such a hole as this?" 
answered Mr. Wright, emulating the 
candour of Mr. Cahoon. 

''Well, there's something in that, to 
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be sure," observed the other reflectively. 
" Fill tbe bouffe, turn up the gas, let 
the organ peal loud enough, and the 
singers shout till they could be heard 
at the gates of the seventh heaven. 
That is the sort of thing — eh, Wright? 
— ^to stir up the eloquence of a fellow 
who has any eloquence at aU. What 
congregations you used to draw at Inno- 
cents ! Do you never feel, old boy, Kke 
the racehorse, who, having once sniffed 
the battle afar off, longs to break loose 
from his paddock, and find himself in 

the thick of the melee once again ? " 
Mr. Wright paused. Though the raiQ 

was then pouring down, he stopped in 

the middle of the miry side-path, and 

said — 

*^ My dear friend, you are quite correct. 

This place is kilh'ng me, mentally and 
* physically. But why should I complain ? 
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What would be the use of my com- 
plaining ? I am here because it is good 
for those dearest to me that I should 
be here, where I am likely to remain for 
the rest of my natural life." 

^'*No chance of preferment, then?'' 
suggested Mr. Gaboon. 

'* Not the sHghtest. A few months ago 
I should have made a different answer; 
but that is all gone and past, and I am 
left stranded. I feel now just like a ship 
which, after waiting and waiting for a 
tide never destined to come, remains on 
some inhospitable coast till it drops to 
pieces." 

"Humph!" said the other. "I did 
not myself know ships were sentient 
creatures ; but that sort of thing is your 
business ; and I have no doubt you have 
mastered the complexities of the metaphor 
thoroughly. I cannot say I understand 
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your simile, but I do understand that 
Msherton has disappointed you." 

The Eector paused before he replied. 
*'Be frank if you can, but prudent 
always," was one of the maxims Mr. 
Wright would have engraved in a good, 
gentlemanly, clerical sort of hand, had he 
been invited by an enterprising publisher 
to eliminate from his experience and 
imagination a series of maxims likely to 
prove useful to the rising population 
of Great Britain; and accordingly the 
Eector was prudent now. 

"I cannot say," he answered at last, 
"that Fisherton has disappointed me. 
I knew when I came here the amount 
of the emolument to be expected. If I 
did not know how far such a honorarium 
would go with a man in my position, 
it was not the fault of Fisherton, or — 
1 suppose — of myseK." 
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^* Certainly not/' agreed his companion 
cheerfully. ^'Fisherton, no doubt, has 
been accustomed to having its religious 
wants attended to by a clergyman either 
of very ample means, who treated it 
superciliously, or by a clergyman of no 
means or brains, accustomed to look 
at every penny, who treated it indiffer- 
ently, and did just as little work for his 
salary as an honest parson might ; but of 
a person Hke yourself, possessed of many 
preaclung talents and no money. Fisher- 
ton, misguided, unsophisticated, behind- 
the-age, sleepy, stupid, proper Fisherton 
has really no knowledge." 

**That is true enough," answered the 
Kector; *' though I cannot imagine how 
you come to know so much about our 
village. And that reminds me that I 
have never asked you how you happen: 
to be here ? " 
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" I am here on a little matter of busi- 
ness, but it can wait for a wMe," was the 
reply. " Now teU me all about yourself, 
and the children, and Mrs. Wright, and 
so forth." 

Mr. Wright did not consider the finish 
of his friend's sentence as strictly respect- 
ful, but as he knew that, whatever other 
virtues Mr. Gaboon might possess, any 
clear knowledge of les convenances was 
not amongst them, he condoned the 
offence, and stiU walking jauntily along 
the muddy roads under the driving rain, 
he gave his companion a resume of his 
history since the old days when he 
lectured at Innocents, and Ned Gaboon 
was the life and soul of an amateur choir 
and sang bass with the best, and was 
often asked by Mr. Wright to walk back 
with him and partake of a cut of beef 
and a glass of "bitter" — ^procured from 
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some confiding tradesman who felt quite 
satisfied that, although the Eeverend 
Dion had so many children he could, 
nevertheless, pay his debts. 

In those days Mr. Ned Cahoon was 
managing clerk to a solicitor of doubtful 
reputation and large practice, who finally 
leaving his clients to take care of them- 
selves, and carrying off with him a con- 
siderable amount of money which he 
probably imagined might have caused 
some worldly anxiety to its owners, Mr. 
Cahoon was thrown somewhat suddenly 
out of a situation and a character. 

People were shy about employing the 
ex-manager. **Like master like man," 
they probably remembered, and Mr. 
Cahoon must have starved had his clerical 
friend not come to the rescue and found 
him a small situation in one of those 
Eeligious Societies which are supported 
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by a philantkropic public apparently for 
the laudable purpose of paying salaries 
to persons who might find a difficulty in 
earning salaries elsewhere. 

Tiring eventually of this employ- 
ment, Mr. Gaboon procured for himself 
an appointment in the north of England, 
and Mr. Wright lost sight of him. 

But that fact made little or no differ- 
ence in the pleasure with which the 
Eector recognized his old acquaintance. 
Gaboon, who was well learned in every 
shift and subterfuge of the law, had in 
former times assisted Mr. Wright in many 
an ugly difficulty, and more than once 
he helped that gentleman to make, suh 
rosa, a few pounds in a gentlemanly way. 

Though never rich enough to lend, he 
was good enough to put Mr. Wright 
in the way of obtaining loans, and in 
many cases also he had instructed the 
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guileless Hector how to avoid payment 
of loans already incurred. 

Further, Mr. Wright knew the signs 
and tokens of a prosperous man, when 
such an individual presented hjmself to 
his observation, and already the Eeotor 
had taken note of ^ the cut and quality 
of his old friend's new top-coat, and could 
have told to a sovereign the value of the 
clothes he stood up in* 

More than this, he saw, as he himself 
said afterwards, "that Mr. Cahoon wore 
rings of considerable value, that his studs 
were not those which a poor man would 
have selected, that his handkerchief was 
of cambric, and scented with some refined 
and superior perfume . " 

Add to this that his hands — ^given 
to habitual griminess in the days ' of 
" Innocents "—were now of a colour and 
quality which Sehna herself might have 

YOL. III. G 
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approved, and the reader will comprelieiid 
that SQ acute a reasoner as Mr, Wright 
drew satisfactory concltisioixs. 

"We have only very humble fare to 
offer you," remarked the Eector, as they 
drew near the gate affording entrance 
to "Eeposb," as Mr. Wright had once 
entitled his latest residence when writing 
to his noble patron, 

** That is of no consequence," said Mr. 
Cahoon considerately. 

"Only a leg of mutton, boiled," ex- 
plained Mr. Wright. 

" Boiled leg of mutton will be a pleasant 
change. I never get it at home now." 

" You are prosperous, Cahoon, I hope," 
said the Eector, looking him over with 
fond clerical interest. 

"I can't complain, but I will tell you 
all about it after dinner. You have not 
afternoon service, I hope." 
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" Oh deax, no ! " answered Mr. Wright ; 
*'two sermons a day are enough for any 
man. Afternoon service, in any case, is 
an entire mistake. It is a sort of— ^ — " 

. " Two o'clock performance at Drury 
Lane," suggested Mr. Cahoon, as the 
Eector hesitated. 

"Well, very much the same thing," 
agreed Mr. Wright jovially. " But here 
we are, here we are, and there are the 
children, God bless them! Don't run 
away, dears ; or if you do, tell mamma I 
have brought an old friend to see her. 
She will be astonished, won't she, 
Cahoon?" 

With his Kps Cahoon said, " No doubt 
Mrs. Wright would be very much as- 
tonished to see him," but in his heart 
he considered it would be somewhat 
difficult to surprise either the Eector or 
his wife. 
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. He had known Selina wjien the airs 
of youth still sat gracefully enough 
upon her, but he never could remember 
h6r as genuinely unaffected, or other 
than a ladylike humbug. Mr. Cahoon 
had taken the moral measure of s6 many 
men and women, that the Eev. Dion 
and Mrs. Wright were not likely to 
present any insuperable difficulties * to his 
observation. 

^'Now guess who this is, Seli^ia," said 
the Rev. Dion, unfurling his dripping um- 
brella, and presenting his friend to the 
admiring gaze, of half-a-dozen children in 
the foreground, with Mrs. Wright stand- 
ing in the drawing-room doorway, forming 
an elegant point of perspective in . the 
near distance. 

From the Eedtor's genial tone Sehna 
took her cue. 

'^ Oh ! " she said, holding out her hand 
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and advancing one step forward, " if I am 
to recognize wlio jou are, yon miist stand 
where I can see you," and thus exhorted, 
Mr. Cahoon walked towards the drawing- 
room and, smiling somewhat awkwardly, 
surrendered himself for contemplation; Mr* 
Wright meanwhile uttering with silent 
lips *^ Cahoon," for the benefit of his wife, 
who, being in some respects a cleverer 
man than himself, exclaimed — 

" I know you quite well, but I cannot 
recollect your name. Speak to me, that 
I may try if I can remember it ; but first 
let me say how glad I am to see you." 

*' Thank you, Mrs. Wright," said the 
newcoiner ; *' you made me welcome 
often in times gone by, and I don't forget 
your kindness to a struggling man." 

^* Why, you are — ^yes, certainly you are, 
Mr. Cahoon, who used to sing so beau- 
tifully at Innocents. Oh! I am so glad 
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to see yon again. Mr. Wright and I have 
wondered often and often where yon were, 
or what had become of yon.'* 

And then Selina, with an engaging 
smile, and a little lift of the left shoulder, 
which had been once considered captivat- 
ing by officers and others, shook hands 
with Mr. Cahoon again, and welcomed 
him to Fisherton. 

" Snuggish sort of place this, ma'am," 
observed Mr. Cahoon, as after being made 
free of the rectory, he walked from 
window to window and looked out in all 
directions upon acres and acres of sub- 
merged country; **at the same time, I 
should prefer less water myseK. It is a 
matter of taste, however." 

"It is not a matter of choice here, 
though, ' ' struck in the Kector . * * Whether 
we like the water, or not, we are boimd to 
have it." 
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"This has been an exceptionally wet 
season," said Mrs. Wright, in kindly ex- 
cuse of the foriom landscape, " and one 
cannot have the pure air of the country 
without some of its disadvantages." 

" Humph ! " observed Mr. Cahoon, in 
a tone which caused the Bector to 
inquire whether he would not like to 
step up into his dressing-room before 
dinner. 

" Warm water, Mary," cried the Eev. 
Dion, from the top of the kitchen stairs, 
whilst Mr. Cahoon stood half-way up 
the next flight, looking over the banisters, 
and smiling to himself. 

Upon the whole, dinner was not an 
entire success. Dinner rarely is when 
children have to be carved for at the 
same time as adults. 

Mr. Cahoon made himself as pleasant 
as he could, and talked as much as was 
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compatible with perpetual interruption 
from the darlings clustering round the 
board. 

Unfortunately the familiar friend had 
selected a day for his visit when, owing 
either to the state of the finances, to some 
<jrisis with the servants, or to one of those 
fits of utter carelessness and mental aber- 
ration to which both Mrs. "Wright and 
Nurse Mary were subject, there was not a 
thing in the house fit for any one to eat. 
The mutton was tough and almost raw. 
The turnips were hot as Eastern pickles, 
and porous as sponges. The butter tasted 
of everything of which butter should not 
taste. The caper-sauce was manufactured 
out of the berries of the nasturtium, and 
there were no potatoes. 

The housemaid waited, however, very 
well, and Mr. Gaboon, in the absence of 
food, no doubt solaced himself by observ- 
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ing that the attendance was conducted 
upon the most correct principles* 

As for poor Mr. Wright, he could have 
wept with vexation when he cut into the 
obnoxious leg, and felt the truth of its 
exceeding hardness unmollified by any 
careful culinary processes- 

Nor did his heart grow lighter after 
the mutton disappeared; the joint only 
vanished to be replaced with an enor- 
mous apple dumpling, the crust of which 
was quite an inch thick. 

*' Dear, dear ! dear, dear, dear ! you 
cannot eat that, Cahoon," exclaimed the 
Eector, as he saw a helping of this re- 
markable pudding handed to their visitor. 

" Can't I ! " replied Cahoon cheerily, 
sprinkling as he spoke some of the 
coarse brown sugar which Mrs, Wright, 
who was wont occasionally to take incon- 
venient economical fancies into her head. 
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had decided was quite good enough to be 
served with the apples defended by snch 
ample bulwarks; and Mr. Gaboon did 
tay, working his way manfdUy through 
fruit, and cloves, and syrup, and pastry, 
till at length Mr. Wright, thrusting his 
own plate aside in disgust, desired the 
maid to take it away, adding — ** Don't 
make a martyr of yourself, Gaboon, out 
of any mistaken idea of pohteness. Fol- 
low my example, and have some cheese.'" 

At which juncture the housemaid, very- 
red and flurried, looked at Mrs. Wright, 
and Mrs. Wright, apparently a Uttle put 
out, said — 

" I am sorry, dear — ^but when the 
cheese went down from supper last 
night '* 

The Eector waved his hand, and rose 
to his feet. He knew what was coming. 
SeHna rose likewise, meekly and grace- 
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faHj drooping her head. With a clatter 
the children dropped to their feet and 
folded their hands. 

" For these and all Thy mercies," said 
the Eev. Dion, " may the Lord make us 
truly thankful ! — ^Now, Cahoon, come into 
my sanctum, and have a comfortable 
tumbler." 

** Heaven send there may prove no 
hitch about that I " thought Mr. Cahoon, 
as he walked into the Eector's study. 

"I must apologize," began Mr. Wright 
as he mixed the modest glass calculated 
to inspire happiness in a stranger even 
at Fisherton Eectory. 

" Pray don't ! " entreated his visitor. 
" Tou know I have been used to roughing 
it; and now that I am better off, my 
appetite is not one-half so good as it 
used to be. Nine times out of ten, rich 
people eat and drink only to please 
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their cook aild tljeir butler. Now, what 
I like is tMs" — and lie held up the 
famihar ** Irish " between himself and 
as good ".a Hght as Fisherton, on that 
day, could offer to visitors. 

"I can recommend it, at any rate," 
said Mr. Wright, relaxing. , 

"So can I. And now to business. 
I want to talk 'shop' to you, though 
it is Sunday. I suppose, however, your 
shop. is not shop, even on a Sunday." 

" Gaboon !" observed Mr. Wright im- 
pressively, " I just want to make one 
stipulation : do not be irreverent — do 
not speak lightly on. sacred subjects." 

"All right I " answered the other, with 
an appreciative twinkle in his eyes. 
"Usually, I am as grave as an arch- 
bishop; but the sight of you has carried 
me back to times when I was younger 
than I am now, and — ^not so prosperous." 
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''Tou have been prosperous, then?" 
said the Eeotor, who considered youth 
quite an indifferent subject in comparison 
with money. 

^' Or I should not be here," returned 
the other. 

^* Now, now, now ! don't be so unjust," 
exclaimed Mr. Wright in his most sooth- 
ing tone. 

" I am not unjust," returned Mr, 
Gaboon. " I never said, nor thought,^ 
you would refuse me a welcome, even 
if I came to you without a coat to my 
back. It is not that ; only, what is the 
use of one poor devil going to bother 
another as poor as himself, with an 
account of his pecuniary troubles? I 
have had my ups and downs, as I told 
you before, but I am not going to enlarge 
on the subject of the downs, as I am up 
now, and mean to keep up." . 
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" Always nnder Providence/' suggested 
Mr. Wright, soinewliat in the tone in 
which mothers admonish their children 
to say " please," and "thank you.". 

"Implied, Wright • Pray consider all 
that sort of thing implied. You need 
not trouble yourself to question the 
soundness of my doctrines. I have gone 
in for everything which is purely and 
thoroughly respectable ; and I am bound 
to say the policy has paid remarkably 
weU." 

With a deprecating wave of his hand 
Mr. Wright put aside this remark. He 
could not allow it to pass quite im- 
rebuked, but he was too anxious to come 
to the real purport of Mr. Gaboon's visit 
to venture upon any verbal argument. 

"Yes, it has paid," repeated Mr. 
Gaboon. "You remember how poor I 
used to be in the old days at Innocents. 
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Well, perhaps you may have heard of 
Huntingdoii Park — ^a few years since, 
meadows, afterwards brick-fields, after 
that a suburb of London covered with 
handsome villa residences, much affected 
by City gentlemen able to pay long rents. 
Well, that estate is mine ; and you may 
guess I am drawing a pretty penny out 
of it." 

" Bless my soul ! " cried the Eector, 
^* is it possible ? From the bottom of 
my heart I congratulate you. No man 
ever deserved success better. And yet 
I am astonished ! " 

** You cannot be more astonished than 
I am," was the reply. "As for the 
deserving part of the business, however, 
perhaps the less we say about that the 
better. I have worked hard, it is true, 
but " 

"Don't malign yourself, my dear 
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friend," interposed Mr. Wright, wlio 
beheld in imagination a cheque handed 
to him as a thank-ojffering for mercies 
vouchsafed. 

" To come now to the point," said 
Mr, Cahoon, ** A church is badly wanted 
on the property ; and it has occurred to 
me that, if you wish a change, there is 
the very opening for you." 

"Thank you!" answered the Eector. 
" It is very good of you to think of me — 
thank you greatly." 

But he uttered the words in a crest- 
fallen tone, and sipped his punch less 
in triumph than by way of consolation. 

"If you don't take kindly to the 
notion " suggested Mr. Cahoon, 

"It is new to me — ^it has come upon 
me by surprise. A person situated as 
I am is obUged to be very cautious, 
"When a man has given hostages to 
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Fortune, lie cannot afford to play at 
pitoh-and-toss with Success/' 

"That is very true," agreed Mr. 
Cahoon. He knew his man of old, and 
understood perfectly what was the matter 
with him ; for which reason he refrained 
from further observation, and turned his 
eyes, with an appearance of much in- 
terest, on the Kector's book-shelves. 

"How much, now, do ''you suppose,*' 
began Mr. Wright at last — " what do 
you imagine the value of such a living 
would be ? " 

" Anything you could make it between 
two hundred and fifty and twelre hundred 
a year." 

The sound of that twelve himdred a 
year was pleasant to Mr. Wright, but 
he would not confess the fact. 

" You see, one would have [^to give 
up aU one's independence," he remarked. 

YOL. m. H 
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"Do you think SO?" 

" Under the voluntary system, one can 
only live by currying favour with rich men." 

" Humph ! It seems to me much the 
same under any system. But no doubt 
you know all about the matter much 
better than I." 

"You see — ^to give up a certainty for 
an uncertainty," said the Eector coyly. 

"Yes — all such steps require considera- 
tion. So far as I am concerned, the 
matter stands thus. We must have 
a church on the estate, and I thought 
that such a church might suit you. We 
can put up a temporary iron structure 
.as a beginning, and then buHd a per- 
manent church when enough money has 
come in for the purpose. Of course I 
should guarantee you, or any other likely 
man, a certain income until the pews 
were all let; and when the church is 
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tuilt, no doubt some arrangement could 
be made to include a suitable parsonage 
in the scheme." 

Before the Eector's eyes that scheme 
seemed to be growing brighter, and. 
brighter still; but, diplomatically, he 
refrained from showing how fair the 
prospect was beginning to appear. 

" I suppose you don't want an answer 
to-day ? " he said. 

"I don't want a decision, if that is 
what you mean," answered Mr. Gaboon; 
^* but I should like to know whether you 
mean to consider the matter. If not, 
I must, of cburso, turn my attention else- 
where." 

This was bringing ajffairs to a crisis ; 
and any other man except Mr. Wright 
must have felt compelled to face it. Mr. 
Wright, however, rose equal to the 
occasion. 
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"Let us consult my wife," he sug- 
gested. " She is twice as clever in 
worldly matters as I am — although she 
is the most unworldly creature living." 

"You cannot do better than consult 
Mrs. Wright," was the reply. But Mr. 
Cahoon laughed to himself as he uttered 
the words, and remembered how utterly 
in accord he had found Mr. and Mrs. 
Wright on almost aU worldly subjects- 
in those bright days at Innocents, long 
departed. 

Mr. Wright rang the bell (he was de- 
termined Mr. Cahoon should see there 
was ho collusion between him and 
Selina), and desired the servant to in- 
quire if Mrs. Wright could come to the 
study for a few minutes. 

" Seliiia, my dear," he said as Mrs. 
Wright entered the room, " we want the 
help of your clear head." 
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*' Yes," added Mr. Cahoon, vdth. a bow, 
handing her a chair as he rose, "we 
have got into a little difficulty, and we 
shall never creep out of it unless you 
give us the benefit of your opinion." 

Hearing which, Sehna— who had 
already telegraphed a look to her hus- 
band, asking, " Is anything wrong ? " and 
receiving another look in reply, which 
said, " All right ; money to be made " — 
accepted the proffered chair with graceful 
ease, and then, glancing at Mr. Cahoon 
with a languid snule, gave it to be under- 
stopd that her " clear head " was at the 
service of anybody who chose to make 
use of it. 

" By Heaven ! she is the best man of 
the two," thought Mr. Cahoon, as he 
saw how thoroughly she went into the 
subject. "Wright is but a fool to her. 
It is a pity she won't see after, the cook- 
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ing, thougli — ^thinks herself a cut above it^ 
I fancy. Well, we can't have everything, 
and she is a woman no fellow need feel 
ashamed to say is the wife of his parson." 

" It would be so desirable an arrange- 
ment for the boys, Dion," she remarked. 

**I never thought about that. See 
what it is to have a wife, Cahoon." 

" Most strongly I advise you to con- 
sider the matter in all its bearings," she 
continued. 

" Very weU, my dear ; I will, then. 
Meantime, Gaboon, I am most grateful 
to you for bearing me in mind." 

" There was a great deal of selfishness 
mixed up with my friendship," explained 
Mr. Gaboon with needless frankness. 

" Tush ! " said the Kector. '' We know 
how much selfishness there is about 
Edward Gaboon — don't we, Selina ? " 

"You are a mass of selfishness, are 
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you not, Mr. Cahoon ? You never went 
out of your way to serve a friend: you 
never worked night and day for those 
unable to repay you in any way. Oh 
yes, indeed, you are a mass of selfishness 
— ^for you are kind, and good, and gene- 
rous, only to serve your own purposes. 
We understand that perfectly." 

And then, with a little gasping sob, 
Mrs. Wright put her handkerchief to her 
eyes, and her hand towards Mr. Cahoon ; 
who, taking it, said — 

" Upon my honour, Mrs. Wright, if 
I had not beheved your husband would 
do well at Huntingdon Park, I should 
never have mentioned it." 

" Poor dear Ned Cahoon ! " remarked 
the Eev. Dion that night to his wife, 
** he is just the same as of old." 

"Yes," she agreed. *^ But he has much 
more in his power than formerly." 
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**That place might be made worth a 
thousand a year," said Mr, Wright. 

" At least," agreed his wife. 

"Though it would not have done to 
seem too much elated, I feel that, at 
last, fortune has relented in our favour," 
observed the Eector. 

"But what about the debts?" asked 
Selina. 

"Gaboon must see to them." And, 
having thus spoken, Mr. Wright fell 
asleep. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

ON THE WAY FROM CHURCH. 

On the very same day as that on which 
the Eeverend Dionysius Wright found, 
to quote Selina's version of the affair, 
that ^^ Providence had opened another 
door of escape from their difficulties," 

Bella Miles, towards whom the Sector's 

« 

thoughts had more than once during the 
progress of dinner turned regretfully, 
walked under a November sky, from the 
house of her new friend or patroness, to 
church. 

She had thought in work to find dis- 
traction, but she was far less happy with 
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Miss Grahame than at Fisherton. Her 
life was outwardly peaceful enough, it is 
true, but it was, to quote Mr. Wright, 
the peace of stagnation. Existence, so far 
as events or interests were concerned, 
seemed suddenly to have come to a 
standstill. In Miss Grahame's home 
the routine of one day was as the 
routine of that which preceded and that 
which should follow it. Externally there 
was no difference, except such as might 
be caused by the state of the weather 
or of Miss Grahame' s health. If she 
was pretty well, she read prayers in the 

* 

breakfast parlour ; if she was not well^ 
she read prayers in her dressing-room; 
if she was very ill, Bella read prayers to 
the assembled domestics, all old and femi* 
nine, in Miss Grahame's bedchamber. 
It was the home of a good and Christian 
and charitable woman, who, out of her 
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abundance, gave liberally, and who led 
the calm, monotonous life which is at 
once so eminently respectable and so 
painfully dull, that girls who " have 
nothing to complain of, and are only 
discontented," beat their hearts out in 
vain struggles to escape from its bondage. 

To Bella such an existence seemed 
simply a hving death. From her father 
she had inherited some of his excessive 
vitaUty; and the sluggish waters of the 
life on which her own vessel now lay 
becalmed, filled her soul with an un- 
speakable despair. 

Between herseK and the gentle invalid, 
who, having early lost her lover, relin- 
quished the world and all its pleasures 
forthwith, and lived the life of a hermit 
for the sake of memory, there yawned a 
gulf which all the girl's sympathy was 
unable to bridge across. 
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Her early memories, her later expe- 
riences, her young quick pulses, had 
nothing in common with the pensive 
lady who could think of Uttle save her 
dead, her religion, and her poor; whose 
only recreation was almsgiving; whose 
only pet was an old, half-blind, half-deaf, 
wholly disagreeable King Charles; who 
having, at the time of her lover's death, 
stopped all the clocks of her life, could not 
understand how other people were able to 
bear the ticking caused by natural interests 
in their own; who had never had any 
secret to keep in the whole of her life, 
and who was as innocent of the world 
and the world's ways, of its sins, sorrows, 
pleasures, disappointments, as a dead baby. 

Amongst other feelings which she had 
outHved was curiosity, and Bella was 
consequently left in perfect peace as 
regarded her antecedents. Colonel Les- 
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chelles having informed Miss Grahame 
that some sad circumstances were asso- 
ciated with the young girl's earlier years, 
she found herseK accepted as one who 
had a few melancholy memories, con- 
cerning the nature of which, however, 
inquiry never was made, less because 
Miss Grahame happened to be a gentle- 
woman, than because she had survived 
the power of being interested save in 
the condition of the poor and the state 
of her friends' souls. 

Coming from the bosom of a clergy- 
man's family, the lady had anticipated 
much holy pleasure in holding intercourse 
with a young saint; but it may readily 
be believed that from Mr. Wright Bella 
had, on the whole, acquired more worldly 
thau spiritual lore ; which, indeed, can 
weU be understood when we remember 
how far unconscious teaching excels 
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that of line and plummet. Miss Gra- 
hame, therefore, being nnable to exchange 
sentiments with her young companion, 
was fain to improve the girl's spiritual 
state by making her read aloud volumes 
of good books — which Bella did with 
an edifying composure, her thoughts 
meanwhile being miles distant. Of the 
girl's passionate longings to be able to do 
right— of the struggle she was maintain- 
ing against herseK — of the stern re- 
solves she was always making, that if her 
parents had done iU, she would try, 
Heaven helping her, to do well — of the 
utter conviction of her own weakness 
in being unable to cast the memory of 
her lover out of her mind, and of her 
own wickedness in sometimes falling 
into daydreams concerning him, from 
which she always awakened, as if she 
had been really asleep, with a start — 
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Miss Grahame, of course, could have no 
knowledge. 

She never saw anything but an ex- 
tremely pretty girl with a thoughtful, 
downcast face, whom Colonel Leschelles 
wanted to make his wife, and who, no 
doubt, would some day marry him, when 
she became sufficiently a child of grace to 
care little whom she married, so long as 
he could help her to do the Lord's work. 

" Crucifying our vile affections " was a 
favourite phrase on Miss Grahame's lips ; 
but it seemed never to occur to her that 
all the best years of her life she had spent 
in offering up worship to a dead idol, and 
making unto herself a god of her early 
love ; for which reason it came to pass 
that Bella Miles led at Miss Grahame's a 
life calculated, morally, to do her even 
less good than the life which she had 
experienced at Fisherton. 
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It was an introspective life, whicli is 
usually a weakening life to the moral 
sense ; it was an idle life, which is trying 
to physical health. She had nothing to 
take her out of herself, her past, her 
future; of aU the hundred interests she 
made for herself at Fisherton, not one 
remained. Servants did everything for 
Miss Grahame except read to her, and 
write at her dictation; if she were 
more than ordinarily iU, it was her maid 
who sat up with and nursed her, the cook 
who prepared the jelly and the beef-tea ; 
and there seemed, therefore, little for 
Bella, once busy Bella, to perform, save 
the part of spectator in this drama of still 
Ufe. 

Not even Bella's superb constitution 
could stand up against the monotony of 
so terrible a dead-and-ahve existence. 
She grew thin, her cheeks lost their 
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roundness, her eyes their brightness. 
When Miss Grahame could dispense with 
her presence the girl went down to the 
seaside, and sitting on some rock over- 
looking the lonely expanse of waters, 
would cry as if her heart were breaking — 
cry for the loneliness of her life, cry for 
the loneliness of the life she felt it was 
only right hers should be. 

From the thought of mother and father 
she shrank with equal dread. In her 
childhood it may be imagined she had 
met with but scant kindness from either. 
In such leisure time as his life boasted 
her father had occasionally, even towards 
the latter part of his West Green life, 
been able to bestow a good-natured word 
and kindly look on his only child, but of 
her mother, Bella's longest memories 
were . of scoldings and slappings, and 
such other indignities with which a 

YOI. III. I 
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disappointed woman is too apt to vent 
her temper upon the nearest and most 
helpless object. 

Every day in her short experience liad 
since her separation from her parents 
been removing her farther from them. 
If she had ever loved them, she loved 
them no longer ; if she had ever wished 
to be reunited to those to whom she 
owed what gratitude might be involved 
in the gift of birth, that wish had long 
ago given place to utter dread of some 
stO indefinite period when they and she 
would in the ordinary course of events 
resume, but with a difference, their old 
positions. 

What she wished for, what she desired, 
it would have proved utterly vain to ex- 
plain. What she said to herself was that 
somewhere far, far away, her father and 
mother were well and — Chappy. Beyond 
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that she dare not go in the matter of 
self-examination, for otherwise she would 

have found the one vehement desire of 
her nature was never to look upon the 
face of either evermore. 

At Miss Grahame's she had ample time 
to consider her position, to think how it 
would fare with her if, with wealth at his 
back, her father returned and claimed his 
only child. 

Strange to say, she never thought of 
him as poor ; she had never seen him in 
any grievous strait until that night when, 
through her mother's folly, his life was 
placed in jeopardy ; she had faith in his 
talent, his braiQS, his readiness, as one 
might have in the strength of a strong 
man whom one has never seen reduced 
to weakness. 

To her he was a mental athlete; to 
her he always so remained in memory. 
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through every hour of her Hfe in which 
memory recalled him. But she did not 
love her father ; with a terrible grief she, 
in her lonely life, realized this fact; if she 
had ever loved him, the love was dead 
and gone, and dread alone lived in its 
place. 

And Bella hated herself for not loving 
her father. There are parents for whom 
under all circui&stances it is possible to 
retain an affection; on the other hand, 
there are parents for whom it is possible 
to retain an affection under none. 

Sentimental writers ignore this last 
possibihty, but matter-of-fact authors are 
compelled to acknowledge that it is quite 
possible for a parent to hate a child and 
for a child to dislike a parent- 

In the midst of Bella's self-commun- 
ings, however, there came from the out- 
side world one of those facts which rouse 
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people from the contemplation of artificial 
CYils. 

" I have news from Australia," wrote 
Mr; Irwin. "Your father is dead. He 
was robbed, and killed when bringing gold 
to Melbourne. Your mother it is who 
sends me the tidings. She talks of 
remaining in Australia for the present ; I 
trust she will marry again, and stay there 
permanently. I will run down the first 
opportunity, as there are several matters 
it is necessary I should discuss with you.'' 

That was all. As in a mirror, Bella 
beheld refiected in her uncle's letter the 
thoughts which had been filling her own 
heart. She saw he felt her father's death 
to be an unutterable relief, and that he 
expected her to share his feelings. She 
had got her wish now ; one parent, at all 
events, would trouble her no more; and 
then, in an agony of remorse, Bella wept 
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sore for the father whose faults, so far as 
she was concerned, were blotted out by 
the haiid of death. 

It was at night this letter arrived ; and 
next morning the girl's heavy eyes and 
pale face attracted Miss Grahame's atten- 
tion. 

'' What is the matter with yon, BeUa?" 
she asked. ^^Axe yon ill? has any one 
vexed you, or have you any bad news ? " 

It was one of Miss Grahame's good 
days, and consequently the foregoing 
exhaustive inquiry was . made at the 
breakfast-table. 

Then, after one or two v&in attempts 
to answer, Bella so far mastered her voice 
as to say that she had heard of the death 
of a near relative; whereupon Miss 
Grahame, after condoling with her in a 
gentle and useless manner, said — 

"I trust, dear, you have comfort in 
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this matter, and that she died in the 
Lord." 

" I don't know," answered Bella, cover- 
ing her face with her haads, and sobbing 
out her explanation. "My uncle gives 
me no particulars of that kind: and it 
was not a woman. Miss Grahame — ^it was 
a man. At one time he did not lead a 
good life — and — and oh I may I go to my 
own room, please ? " 

That was all the plaint she ever made 
to any human being. Even when her 
uncle came down, he found she could talk 
as quietly and rationally about the matter 
as he himself. "It was better," she 
agreed ; and then, in the watches of the 
night, she cried and fretted till her health 
began, to fail, and even Miss Grahame 's 
anxiety was aroused concerning her. 

"I am afraid, Bella, this place is too 
dull for you — that you are not happy 
here," she at length suggested. 
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" Oh, Miss Grahame ! " was the answer, 
** I am as happy here as I could be any- 
where. I am far happier than I deserve 
— than I could be in most places." 

^*As to the deserving part of your 
sentence, no doubt yon are right, dear," 
said the lady in her soft, plaintive tones ; 
" aU lives are happier than they would 
be if strict justice were meted out." 

*^ Not all, surely," pleaded Bella, "not 
aU?" 

*^ All," repeated Miss Grahame, with as 
much sternness as it was in her nature to 
assume. **And yet, stiU," she added, 
" as in this world the lot of some girls 
seems to fall in pleasant places, I could 
wish, child, that your lot were more 
free from trouble than appears to be the 
case at present. You are so young," she 
went on, with a little pathetic break in 
her voice, " and you try to be so good." 
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"But I am not good," said Bella, with 
a fresh memory of her mispoken sins 
recurring to her. 

"You will try to be good, I Imow," 
remarked the kindly, though unpractical 
lady, who might, had she been wise as a 
serpent, have done Bella much benefit at 
this precise juncture ; " and God, in His 
own good time, will help you to find His 
eternal pe^^e." 

Which, being translated into plain 
English, meant that, sooner or later. Miss 
Grahame trusted Bella would marry 
Colonel LescheUes, and occupy herself in 
works of charity and of rehgion. Life 
had at last narrowed itself into the 
smallest dimensions compatible with 
retaining the sKghtest interest in the 
well-being of others; and to dispense 
soup and flannel petticoats, to distribute 
tracts, to subscribe liberally to missions. 
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to swallow quantities of medicine, and 
dwell upon her physical aihnents, seemed 
to the inyalid the whole pleasmre and 
duty of woman. And all the time Bella's 
young heart was protesting against the 
useless monotony of such a grey existence^ 
the quietness and peace of which might 
once have seemed to her desirable enough. 

Through the winter months Miss 
Grahame never ventured out, and ac- 
cordingly it came to pass that on that 
particular November Simday when Mr. 
Gaboon made his proposition to Mr. 
Wright Bella walked alone to church. 

It was not raining, as at Fisherton; 
but a leaden sky hung over land and sea, 
and the waves came rolling suUenly in 
upon a dreary, desolate shore — a scene 
and a day calculated to depress any one ; 
but there was something in sympathy 
with her own thoughts in the sad expanse 
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of sea and the gloomy canopy of sky ; and 
seating herself upon a great stone, Bella, 
looking with her outward eyes over the 
waste of water, let memory and imagin- 
ation take her whithersoever they would. 

Through the still, heavy air came the 
sound of the church bell, tinkling as if it 
were hung round the neck of some old 
ram. Not a Uving creature within sight, 
for, the shore being shingly, few persons 
eared to walk that way, for which reason 
Bella usually selected it in preference to 
the shorter and more frequented route. 

At last she rose and wended her way 
to church. It was a small buHding, 
inside and out of the bam fashion, with 
an old red-tiled roof, with something 
resembling a dovecote in place of Qpire 
or tower; with bare, whitewashed walls 
inside, relieved by a few stained and 
discoloured marble tablets; with a low 
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gallery for the choir; with square 
■windows filled with small diamond- 
shaped pieces of greenish glass; with a 
high pulpit, and without the smallest 
adornment of any kind, sort, or descrip- 
tion. But, possessing a clergyman who 
could write a good sermon, and deliver 
it well afterwards ; who, though he had for 
audience, as a rule, few except farmers 
about as intelligent as their own cattle, 
and labourers a little less intelligent than 
the animals they tended, still brought his 
best Sunday after Sunday, and gave it to 
them freely, casting his bread upon the 
waters in faith, that if it never returned 
to him, some fasting soul might, at a 
minute of dire extremity, eat of it and 
Hve. 

Bella Miles loved that white-washed 
old bam. Some of the best lessons she 
ever learned were taught her within its 
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walls, although, she oftentimes rebelled 
against the truths, the stem, unflinching 
truths she heard uttered there. 

Anything more widely different from 
Mr. Wright's style it would be impossible 
to conceive ; but the clergyman preached 
a truer, and higher, and holier religion 
than Mr. Wright, who, always groping 
after light, never really discovered it. 
Always, less or more, Mr. Wright 
preached himself; always his older and, 
it may be, in some respects, less gifted 
brother, preached God's word to the best 
of his abiUty and understanding. 

On that particular Sunday which 
brought about a change in Bella's life 
the Yicar took for his text these words : 
" The sins of the fathers shall be visited 
upon the children." 

What he made of his subject it is no 
part of this story to teU. All that need 
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be said is that to Bella Miles his sermon 
was fall of a sad and terrible significance ; 
and as she walked homewards, after the 
seri^ce was over, she pondered the 
mystery with that increasing thought- 
falness which had wrought so great a 
change in her. 

She chafed under her lot. It is the 
misfortime of strong natures to be long 
in learning how to bear troubles meekly ; 
and with this girl the one ever-recurring 
question that eternally perplexed her was, 
"Why should I suffer? What have I 
done, that hfe, before I am twenty, should 
appear so terribly hopeless ? How shall 
I ever endure the length of the weary, 
weary years to come, when the last few 
months have dragged on so slowly? I 
must get away from this place. I was 
happy enough at Fisherton ; I was very 
happy there until " 
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And at that point she would break 
down. She had been happy nntil she 
understood precisely how the sins of her 
father affected her own life. Yes, the sins 
of her father were being visited on his 
child. iPitiless as the sea, changeless as 
the great hills, was the law which declared 
that, in this world, at all events, the evil 
a man does shall not lie down with him 
in the grave, but continue to live and 
sting long after his own career has ended. 

There is nothing vaguer than the theo- 
logy of youth — ^nothing at some times 
blinder than its faith — ^nothing at others 
more daring in its questionings ; and as 
Bella walked by the seashore, an idea, 
which had often occurred to her before, 
presented itself once more, namely, the 
terrible simUarity there often seems 
between natural and Divine laws; un- 
changing and unchangeable, remaining 
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ever the same, while man frets out his 
little day and spends his strength for 
naught. 

Unconsciously almost, she repeated 
aloud part of a hymn which had been 
simg before the sermon — ^repeated it with 
the sea moaning an accompaniment, and 
the grey sky making the scene one of 
utter gloom. 

" Yet with the woes of sin and strife 
The world has suffered long ; 
Beneath the angel strain have rolled 
Two thousand years of wrong." 

Two thousand years — ^making due allow- 
ance for the exigencies and exaggeration 
of poetry ! 

Two thousand years of people sinning 
and suffering, sowing wickedness and 
garnering themselves, or leaving others 
to gamer, the evil grain. 

Two thousand years, and she, an unit 
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amongst the millioiis who had lived and 
sorrowed — she, a mere mote in the sun- 
beam of that weary stretch, of time, was 
adding her mite of trouble to the giant 
mountaiQ already accumulated by the 
efflux of time and the accession of wrong 
and misery. 

At bottom she was a good girl — a good 
and a rehgious — ^but she could not help, 
as all this occurred to her, sending a 
wail across the sea, 

" Why was I bom ? why should I ever 
have lived here if I am to suffer more and 
more, as the years go on, for a siu I did 
not commit ? " And then the tears came 
weUing up in her eyes, and her heart 
grew softer, and she prayed a quiet httle 
prayer that she might become thankful 
instead of thankless — able to remember 
the mercies vouchsafed, rather than the 
trouble permitted. 

VOL. HI. K 
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Then slowly, while the sea kept sobbing 
and fretting, and the grey sky looked 
down npon a sombre earth, she walked 
homeward, steadfastly determined to 
begin from that day a better hfe, and to 
be content with the lot which seemed 
most j&tting for her. 

"When I grow older," she thought, 
"I will go out and nurse the sick, and 
try to comfort those who have met with 
trouble. I will try to forget the foohsh 
past-my own past, mth its dreams and 
its pleasures. It is right I should work, 
I like working hard, and some day I shall 
surely be able to find out what my hand 
was meant to do. Meanwhile " 

She stopped at that point, suddenly — 
stopped, while her face turned first red 
and then white, for, as she rounded a 
little jutting rock, she suddenly met the 
man who had never, poor chUd ! been 
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absent from her thoughts since the days 
which were so happy and so miserable at 
Fisherton. 

If he had ever felt doubtful oonceming 
her feelings towards him, he must have 
been bhnd indeed had he then failed to 
read her secret in her eyes. Never had 
mortal beheld so glad a Hght in them as 
did he when she recognized him ; and 
then, fast as it had sprung to hfe, the 
happiness faded out of her face, and the 
old look of trouble he remembered so well 
crept over and took its place. 

^^ What have they been doing to you ? '' 
he asked, holding her cold hand in his, 
and looking anxiously at her. " Are you 
iU?'' 

" No," she said ; " only not quite 'well ; 
that is all, indeed.'' 

'* Miss Grahame told me you had gone 
to church, and that I should probably 
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meet you if I walked by the shore. Will 
you sit down for a few minutes, or are 
you afraid of catching cold ? " 

"I am not afraid," she replied, and 
sat down on the same stone whence she 
had gazed over the sea a few hours [pre- 
viously; while he, leaning against the 
rock, began to speak. 
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CiEAPTEE V. 

THE FAMILY MOTTO. 

^* I COULD not keep away." 

No answer. Only the far look-out 
seaward. 

" And indeed I think it was high time 
for me to come and see after you." 

Still no answer ; but a deeper gravity 
settled down on the sorrowful face. 

** My dear" (he did not draw nearer 
to her, except by voice, as he spoke), 
will you give me the right to see after 
you always?" 

Then she answered — ^not looking at 
him, but still over the sea — 
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"I hoped you had forgotten all about 
that long ago." 

** Hoped ! did you ? " he said, and there 
ensued a dead silence. 

Sir Harry broke it. 

"Bella," he began, "if you can only 
say truthfully that you do not like me — 
that you could never like me, I will go 
away at once." 

"You had better, much better, go 
away," she answered. 

" Not till you assure me that you do 
not care for me — that you could never 
care enough for me to marry me." 

"I shall never marry any one," she 
said. 

" My child, you are only fencing with 
my question. You evade replying to it 
because, as I hope, you do like me a 
little. And, oh! Bella, if it is as I 
believe, why should you make two lives 
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miserable because of some foolish scruple 
or absurd obstacle which exists only in 
your own imagination ? " 

*^ You do not know — ^you do not know," 
was all her answer ; but the waves caught 
it, and flung back a wailing response. 

" And I do not want to know," he 
added, '^ unless, indeed, the knowledge 
might better enable me to combat your 
fancies. Take a case — I do not say a 
probable, but just a possible one — ^tHat 
you had got entangled with some person 
you discovered subsequently to be un- 
worthy of trust, and that he had held 
a threat over you that you should marry 
no one else. I am just supposing such 
a case were yours, my dear. I have 
such faith in you — I have such faith 
that, if I knew for a certainty, now, 
some scoundrel was trying to trade on 
your fears, all I should ask would be 
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the right to protect you from him — ^to 
stand between yon and the world." 

In her amazement at this speech she 
tnmed her head towards him. When 
he had finished, she said, **I do not 
understand what you mean." 

It was difficult for him, after having 
spoken in the heat of excitement, to 
explain to her what he did mean in 
cold blood; but he managed, somehow, 
to teU what he had fancied — what he 
had feared might have been the case; 
and then Bella laughed. 

For the first time in all their later 
interviews, he saw her eyes dance and 
her cheek dimple. 

"Oh! no, no!" she exclaimed. "At 
the pensionnaty though some of the girls 
might be a little silly, such things were 
impossible quite for any one ; while, as 
for me, I thought never of being cared 
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for till I went to Fisherton; and you 
know all about that time, as I do." 

She always, when excited, reverted to 
the French idiom, and her lover had 
never thought it so charming as at that 
moment, though she went on to add — 

*'My trouble had nothing to do with 
love, neither with love-making, till you 
came ; and if you will only go away and 
forget me, I will bear it as I am able." 

He was beside her now. 

**My darling," he said, "I will never 
go away again. I will haunt you till you 
say * Yes.' I have all most men would 
consider necessary to make life valuable, 
but without you I can honestly say life 
to me is valueless. Before I came down 
here your uncle told me the great obstacle 
to the gratification of my hopes had been 
removed. Do not waste your life and 
mine in dwelling upon imaginary diflEi- 
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culties. Marry me, and let us share 
whatever trouble the future may have in 
store together." 

She remained silent for a long time — 
for so long a time that he felt tempted to 
speak himseK, and would have spoken, 
but that he felt he might serve both 
better by possessing his soul in patience. 

At last, almost with a gasp, she drew 
her gaze back from the sea, over which 
her eyes had been wandering, and looking 
fixedly at the sand, asked, " Did my uncle 
tell you what the obstacle was which had 
been removed ? " 

" Certainly not. He might have done 
so had I inquired ; but I did not want to 
know." 

^* It is better you should know. The 
obstacle he meant was my father — ^my 
father, who is dead." 

Sir Harry stood amazed. He would 
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not ask a question, but he was so evi- 
dently trying to comprehend her meaning 
that Bella said — 

"When I met you at Fisherton my 
father was not really dead. He has died 
since I came here." 

" My poor darling." 

" Shall I tell you about him ? Shall 
I tell you the terrible story ? " she went 
on, rising. " I should be thankful to do 
it, though I know you will go away and 
leave me. But spare my uncle. Never 
repeat what I am going to say to any one. 
Let it be between us — ^you, I, and the 
great sea." 

" You shall not tell me," answered her 
lover. " Whatever his sins or short- 
comings may have been, he is dead. 
No doubt he has suffered, so let every- 
thing concerning him now rest." 

But at that moment Bella felt strong 
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enough to tell him the tale of sin and 
sorrow which had cursed her life. Her 
lips were opened, her tongue unloosed, 
and she began, not with any idea of 
malting him her arbiter, but simply of 
telling him that which should part them 
for ever. 

"You must hear me — ^I will tell you 
everything — everything. When you know 
all, you cannot be sorry to leave me." 

"Sorry to leave you, no^" he inter- 
rupted ; " for I never intend to leave 
you now. Let your father have been 
what he will, I love his daughter, and 
I mean to marry you and try to make 
you forget the past. I want to hear 
nothing about your father — ^no matter 
what sins he committed. Being in his 
grave, if you can remember any good 
about him, do; if not, try and forget 
his faults. "What rests between us to-day 
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is a question relating solely to us two; 
not to my mother and your father, but 
to you and me — ^to me, who love you so 
much ; and to you, who I think love me 
a httle. Marry me, dear, and end all 
doubts, all difficulties." 

*' I cannot," she whispered. 

" That is what you say," he answered, 
*' "What I say is, you can. See, Bella, 
unless you are married already, you can 
marry me at once. Now, are you mar- 
ried?" 

^* Oh no — ^no — no ! " cried the girL 
'^ I wish it were anything like that — 
anything of my — mine own — anything in 
which I had been wrong myself — ^I could 
then say aU without trouble." 

^* And I wish nothing of the sort," he 
finished gravely. ** So long as it is not 
yom' affair personally — so long, in fact, 
as you belong to no one else — ^I feel you 
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telong to me. I don't care about father 
or mother, or brother or sister, or uncle 
or atmt — ^I care for yon, and yon only — 
I shall marry yon, and yon only. If I 
never marry yon, I shall marry no one." 

" Oh ! let me tell yon all," she pleaded. 
"After yon hear what I have to say, 
yon will be glad enough to leave me, 
and try to forget my name." 

"Whatever yon might have to teU, 
I should not leave you," he answered, 
"and you shall not tell me anything. 
Hereafter you must feel no pangs of 
conscience about having spoken of a 
father's shortcomings to your husband. 
All I want is you. If your father sioned, 
he is dead ; let his sins die with him. 
My dear, you are morbid. You are 
young, you are ignorant of the world, 
and the foUies, not to say crimes, men 
commit in it every day; and it is just 
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because you are so young, so tender, so 
ignorant, so sensitive, that I long to call 
you my very own, and shield you for the 
future from every worldly blast which 
blows." 

He was right ; she did know nothing 
of the world; not even vaguely could 
she grasp aU of sorrow, all of humiliation 
in the future, her father's sin might mean 
to this man who loved her — nay, so 
ignorant was she, that although she 
understood to some extent how far he 
was stooping from his high estate to 
love her, she had yet not the faintest 
comprehension how mad an act the world 
would consider his marriage. 

So far Bella had thought of nothing 
save her father's sin as a barrier between 
them. As in the presence of a great 
light aU lesser lights seem but darkness, 
80 under the horrors of Barthome's crime 
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all other social considerations dwarfed 
themselves before Ms daughter's imagiri- 
ation. 

Sir Harry had been much talked of 
at the rectory, but so had the lord to 
whom Mr. Wright owed his promotion, 
Colonel Leschelles, Mr. Morrison, and 
innumerable other people ; and Bella had 
yet to learn the enormous distiuction 
there is between bestowing your right 
hand in friendship and linking your 
name, your fame, the honour of your 
house, the welfare of children yet unborn, 
with the antecedents of a total stranger. 

What Montaigne says is right. Trans- 
lating his meaning into decent Enghsh, 
other deities besides love should be pre- 
sent at a marriage which is likely to 
prove happy for the contracting parties. 
Love certainly ; but prudence, and re- 
respect, and assurance of position, to say 
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nothing of several matters too numerous 
to mention. 

Ah, yes, of all these Sir Harry — 
generous, trusting, honest, honourable. 
Sir Harry, who Was as far above suspicion 
as he was above deceit, lost sight, as by 
the sea he pleaded his suit — ^not un- 
successfully. 

She was so young, she could not but 
show that she loved him. She was so 
young, that when she began her story 
he found no difficulty in stopping its 
recital. She was so young, and this 
trouble was so new, she failed to conceal 
its effect upon her. 

Well, well, what need is there to dwell 
. longer on this part of the story ? 

Eventually Sir Harry carried the day. 
She agreed to refer the matter to her 
uncle. Her uncle, when referred to, 
-saw openly no obstacle in the way of 

YOL. III. L 
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the marriage, and wrote privately to 
Bella that she would he worse than a 
fool to refuse the goods the gods sent her. 
Which 'remark disgusted Bella, and 
might have hroken off the affair alto- 
gisther had she not loved her lover. 

Loving him as she did, she only 
stipulated that for a year there should 
be no talk of marriage, and that for the 
aforesaid period Sir Harry stould not 
^'consider there was any engagement, 
so as to know his own mind." 

To which latter condition Sir Harry, 
knowing his own mind, and perhaps 
wishing the engagement kept secret, 
assented without reluctance, while to 
the former, considering the dead man 
was her father, he felt he could offer 
no objection, and so the affair drifted on 
through the winter. And spring came 
once again over the fields, through the 
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woods, adown the riveirs. Spring — ^bright, 
beautiful, heart-gladdening spring burst 
in all her simple beauty upon the sight 
of men. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

GOING WITH THE CURRENT. 

Bringing even to sick rooms some of 
the freshness of reviving nature. 

From her closely shut-up apartments 
Miss Grahame looked out with brighter 
eyes on the spectacle of a world waking 
after a winter's sleep. And what a 
winter it had been! Hail, rain, frost, 
snow, wind. At Fisherton the meadows 
lying near the Thames stiU lay a foot 
under water ; while as for the Fisherton 
roads, Mr. Wright said, " A man should 
have an extra himdred a year for wading 
through them." 
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But it is not witli Fisherton our con- 
cern is at present. . Near the sea the 
frost had not, of course, continued, or 
the snow lain so long, as in the valley of 
the ..Thames, but aU the winter through 
the rain had raiued, and the snow fallen, 
and. the wind blown great guns in the 
district where Miss Grahame's house was 
situated^ 

Therefore she felt, even in her heated, 
unventilated, stifling rooms, something of. 
happiness when the winter storms sank to 
rest, and sunshine^ though it was only the 
capricious sunshine of the early spring 
time, succeeded to storm. 

*' My dear," she said to Bella, as the 
girl arranged the pillows in her easy- 
chair, and wheeled the table, on which 
stood a vase filled with violets, close to 
the window that commanded a view of 
trees already beginning to put forth their 
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•» 

leaves, "my dear, should we not thank 
God for His seasons ? " 

"I think we ought to thank God for 
everything," answered Bella ; "but it is 
sometimes very hard to do so." And 
then, with a tender gesture, she drew 
the invalid's shawl closer round her and 
opened a window on which the spring sun 
shone beneficently, arid, after stirring the 
still welcome fire into a blaze, took up 
one of the books Miss Grahame loved, 
and was about to commence reading, 
when that lady stopped her. 

" Come here to me for a minute," said 
that lady, and Bella obeying, Miss Gra- 
hame pushed the hair back from her 
fore-head, and, looking at her steadily, 
asked — "What has changed you so much 
during the course of this winter ? " 

" Am I changed ? " asked the girl. 

"Yes. You used to be sad; now you 
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are restless. You have always been 
thoughtful for me, but you are more 
thoughtful now. Your ways were from 
the first soft and gentle, but they are 
gentler and softer now than they ever 
were before. Further, you seem to take 
an interest in serious matters to a greater 
extent than previously. Is it, dear, that 
you are forgetting the world and its 
vanities, and seeing more clearly that 
nothing except religion can confer peace 
here and give happiness hereafter ? " 

For a moment Bella stood with a con- 
ventional phrase on her Hps ready for 
utterance. She had told herself over ^mi 
over again it was of no use talking to Miss 
Grahame as she might to most people, and 
that it was better to humour her whims 
than to provoke discussion; but as she 

mentally repeated the conventional phrase 

« 

over again her better nature asserted 
itself, and she said— 
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" No, Miss Grahame, I am afraid I 
have not forgotten the world or its 
vanities either. If I am softer and more 
tender — I did not know I was either — it 
can only be because I am at times happy 
—oh! so happy. If I am more serious 
than I used to be, it is only because at 
times I am more miserable than you can 
imagine. I have promised to marry, and 
I am afraid — oh ! I am so much afraid 
I have done wrong." 

She covered her face with her hands as 
she finished, but Miss Grahame drew 
them away gently, and said — 

" You have done quite right, my love» 
Think how happy you can make him." 

" If I were sure of that — ^if I could only 
be sure of it," murmured Bella. 

" Then I can assure you," persisted 
Miss Grahame. " In point of years it 
may appear an unsuitable match, but in 
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everytliing else it seems to me eminently 
desirable. Wlien did yon write to him » 
my child? When did yon end the long 
suspense ? I suppose we may expect him, 
back by the first possible steamer." 

Then it aU dawned upon Bella, and she 
cried out, " Oh ! Miss Grahame, yott are 
thinking of Colonel Leschelles, and I was- 
talking about Sir Harry Medbum." 

"About whom? " asked Miss Grahame 
severely. 

" About — the — the — gentleman who 
has called here two or three times during: 
the course of the winter." 

" What, that friend of the Colonel's ? '' 

" Yes," rejoiQed Bella. 

" Who is this Sir Harry Medbum ? 
Get me Debrett, that I may see for 
myself." 

With fear and trembling Bella got the 
book, and, opening it at the page where 
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the glories of the Medbum family were set 
forth, handed it to Miss Grahame. 

When she had read all Debrett had to 
say, she remarked — 

"And so yon have promised to marry 
this yonng man ? " 

"I have," Bella answered firmly enough. 

"And may I ask how long all this has 
been going on ? " 

"It was Agoing* on,'" said the girl, 
" before I left Fisherton." 

" Does your nncle know anything of 
the matter ? " 

"Everything," replied Bella, a little 
stiflBly. "I have no secrets from my 
uncle." 

" And he approves ? " 

" Entirely. I wish he did not. I wish 
he would look at the matter from the same 
point of view as I do." 

" Are you not fond of this baronet per- 
sonage, then?" 
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" Not fond ! " 

She only repeated these two words, and 
yet Miss Grahame understood that love 
had come upon this girl — as she said to 
herself — ^like an armed man, and taken 
her captive. 

It was an unsuitable match ; and yet, 
looking at Bella as she did with her 
poor weak eyes at that moment, Miss 
Orahame could not but acknowledge the 
baronet might be excused. 

Before her was the girl standing in one 
of those attitudes of imconscious grace 
which artists are sometimes able to trans- 
fer to canvas— standing, as that evH-famed 
ancestress of theirs might have done when, 
the devil leaving her for a time, the better 
part of her nature could assert its ex- 
istence. 

With no trick of attitude — ^with no 
affectation of expression— with a soft. 
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dreamy light in her eyes and a little 
tremulous smile playing about her lips — 
she looked so fitted to be loved by any 
man, no matter how high his station, that 
Miss Grahame hesitated for a moment 
before she said, with a sigh— . 

" I hope you have asked for Divine guid- 
ance in the matter, my dear. Kemember, 
the welfare of two lives is at stake. I do 
not usually attach much weight to the 
world's opinion, but when it says unequal 
marriages rarely prove happy I am obliged 
to agree with it." 

'^ Unequal?" repeated Bella involun- 
tarily. 

" Yes," said Miss Grahame. *' Of course 
I have no desire to speak slightingly of 
the great gifts wherewith God has en- 
dowed you. You are beautiful — ^you are 
accomplished — ^you are clever — ^you are 
ainiable:^but, as a rule, a man of high 
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station, or at all events, Ms friends, look 
for more than beauty and talent in the 
wife he presents to them." And then the 
lady was proceeding to state at length 
what the friends of a man in high station 
did look for, when Bella stopped her by 
saying— 

"I know what you mean. I did not 
think of it before ; but I see it all now — 
I see it all now." 

"I hope you are not vexed with me," 
observed Miss Grahame. *'I could not 
conscientiously have said less." 

" Oh ! no ; not vexed. Only sorry I 
never thought of that before. I thought 
of other obstacles, but not of that. ShaU 
I read to you now ? " she asked abruptly, 
as if desirous to end the discourse. 

** Not this morning," said the invalid. 
"^^ You had better go out for a walk. Send 
Hughes to me, and do what you like 
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until luncheon; but kiss me before you 
go, and say again you are not vexed.*' 

"I am vexed with myself — only with 
myself," was the answer; and then the 
girl stooped and kissed Miss Grahame's 
withered cheek indifferently, as though 
her thoughts were hundreds of miles 
absent — as, indeed, they were. 

By the afternoon's post there went 
two letters — one from Miss Grahame to 
Colonel LescheUes, then in America ; the 
other from Bella to Sir Harry Medburn, 
to say the engagement must be con- 
sidered at an end — ^that she had never 
thought as she ought to have done of the 
difference in their position until Miss 
Grahame put it plainly before her ; and, 
now it had been put before her, she un- 
derstood how wicked she would be to 
allow him to sacrifice eveiything for her 
fiake. 
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The letter, written in hot haste, with 
the sting of Miss Grahame's remarks 
rankling in her heart — ^with all the old 
sorrow brought to hfe again and a new 
one superadded, was very earnest in its 
unstudied phraseology, in its singleness 
of purpose, and in its perfect and straight- 
forward truth. 

From her heart she wrote, without 
preamble, or disguise, or diffuseness more 
than ordinarily attaches itself to the pro- 
ductions of women. 

It was for his sake — ^for his dear sake 
she indited the epistle ; and whatever 
else may have remained obscure, no one 
reading her letter could fail to see that 
she loved him so utterly, so boundlessly, 
that seK for her had, as far as he was 
concerned, ceased to exist. 

" Ye&, she would for his good give him 
up." She said so to God that night, 
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weeping, on her knees, such tears as the 
very young alone can shed — ^tears which 
hring a virtue of relief with them. She 
«aid so when, braiding her hair and tiring 
lierself next morning, she looked out on 
life — as life, she believed, must hence- 
forth present itseK. 

But she thought he would answer to 
•say farewell, at all events; and he did 
not answer. No word, no line came in 
response. 

^^He sees it now as I saw it all along," 
•said the poor girl to herself, wandering 
by the seashore, beside which Miss Gra- 
hame's kindness gave her free leave to 
ramble and bewail her grief. 

The days passed by, and still Sir Harry 
.made no sign. Miss Grahame's hopes 
rose high. With all her soul — such por- 
tion of it, at least, as could still take part 
in mundane concerns — she hoped that 
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eventually Bella miglit be induced to 
marry Colonel Lesohelles. 

When people grow elderly, their pre- 
judices are generally in favour of the old. 
Concerning the probable doings of a man 
of twenty-five there must be always 
doubt ; whereas the character of a veteran 
of above sixty may be considered formed. ^ 

Thus Miss Grahame argued, perhaps 
unconsciously. So many advantages were 
combined in such a match ! If she had 
youth, he had money. If he were old, 
her belongings had no connection with 
the ** upper ten." 

Miss Grahame, a thorough Christian, 
entertained a Christian respect for gentle 
blood, and never, even by implication, 
had Bella suggested her relation to any 
one better than a nobody. 

Thus, whichever way the matter was 
looked at, a beautiful sense of proportion 

VOL. in. M 
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obtained ; on her side there was so much 
weight in the sqale — on his side so much, 
all exquisitely balancing, and all event- 
ually capable of resolving itself into a 
church being built somewhere, or a tribe 
.converted somehow. 

That was the broad view Miss Grahame 
took of life — amissions here or missions 
there. 

For the compassing of such purposes 
every life, except her own was to be 
sacrificed. Did it matter in what weary 
schools human hearts were disciplined, 
so long as her medicine was regularly 
dropped into the stated amoimt of water ? 
To her, most certainly not. Did it 
matter who lay cold in this world, so 
long as her pet converts were prevented 
from entering fires of an inconceivable 
heat in the next ? Very little indeed. 

Nevertheless, it is only fair to say that 
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the conclusions she drew from entirely 
wrong premises were perfectly right. 
This is a fact worth noticing in connec- 
tion with the conclusions generally of 
very silly people. By means of some 
mental road not given to wise men to 
follow, she decided the girl ought to 
marry Colonel Leschelles and ought not 
to marry Sir Harry Medbum. In which 
idea she was, unfortunately, correct; 
though she could not, between sunrise 
and sunset in a midsummer day, have^ 
given a sufficient reason for the faith that 
was in her. 

Nevertheless, even while she believed 
her wishes were about to be compassed, 
she felt sorry to see Bella moping — ^poor 
dear Bella, who had nearly brought her 
to believe some things left in the world 
might be worth thinking about — ^who was 
never too i/ired, nor too sick, nor too 
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sorry to attend to her lightest wish, and 
who had lightened her sombre home with 
youth and beauty- 

The days passed by — ^there came no 
letter, no message of any kind. Was 
there ever so dreary a spring, thought 
the girl. She complained of the sun- 
shine dazzling her eyes, of the glittering 
sea making her head ache, of the wind 
being too high, of the dust blowing along 
the roads. She felt as if she would have 
given anything to escape from Miss 
Grahame's even babble of inane talk — 
from her kindly-meant platitudes. For 
her even nature had lost its beauty. 
It was right for her to release him from 
so imequal an engagement. It was well 
for him to accept that release ; but he 
might have written one line* He might 
have sent her a note of farewell — some- 
thing to keep her heart from starving — 
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sometliing on "which in the future she 
could stay her pride. 

But no note came^ Bella moped about 
the house, and Miss Grahame, watching 
her, thought what a pity it was Sir Harry 
had ever crossed the girl's path. 

As unexpectedly, however, as he had 
arrived some months previously, the 
young man appeared once again — ^this 
time asking to see Miss Grahame, and 
remaining closeted with that lady for 
more than an hour ; while Bella, unaware 
of his return, was slowly pacing the 
«ands beside the sea. In ten minutes he 
had silenced Miss Grahame's arguments 
against unequal marriages, though he 
entirely failed to alter her opinion^ He 
had all his life been accustomed to have 
his own way — so had his father before 
him — so had his father's father, and many 
another Medbum besides. 
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Fortunate was it for the family that 
their way was, upon the whole, a good 
one. Had the road they wished to 
travel led direct to ruin, they would 
have traveUed it just as determinedly. 
Wives and daughters and mothers had 
influenced the Medbum counsels only in 
the very smallest degree. In all matters 
the males had followed the bent of their 
own inclinations; and the women soon 
learned that their wisest policy was to 
stand aside. To her husband Lady Med- 
bum had always deferred; and now she 
had given up the dearest wish of her 
heart, iq order to please her son. 

It was a shock at first to find every 
hope of a marriage between her son and 
his cousin must be abandoned. Little 
as her wishes had ever received in the 
way of encouragenient, she never believed 
the project futUe till her son told her he 
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did not love the girl she wished to see his 
wife, and that he did love a total stranger. 
Ill of a disease which must prove fatal 
eventually — ^which might take a sudden 
turn for the worse any day or hour, she 
resolved to speak seriously to her son 
concerning marriage — ^to tell him it was 
the wish lying nearest her heaxt to see- 
him and Edith husband and wife before 
her death. And she did speak to him. 
In one of the pleasant rooms of the 
house where she had passed so many 
happy years, she talked of the death she 
was travelling on so surely to meet — of 
Edith — of himself — talked so tenderly 
and so solemnly, that, though he would 
fain have kept his secret from her, he 
could not do it. He was forced, almost 
against his will, to tell her that he loved, 
not Edith, but another, and that he would 
never marry imless he could wed Bella. 
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He broke Ms bad news tenderly and 
gently, as had ever been the fashion of 
the Medbums, even when they were cross- 
ing the wills of those nearest and dearest 
to them. But no tenderness or gentle- 
ness could greatly lessen the extent of the 
blow. Under it Lady Medburn sank, and 
her illness assumed so serious a character 
that for a time her life was in danger. 
It was during this period Bella's letter 
arrived, and when he read it Sir Harry 
took his resolution. 

The moment he could leave his mother 
he would go to Mr. Irwin, explain his 
position, and obtain the sanction of 
Bella's uncle to an immediate marriage. 

"There has been too long a delay 
already," he considered. "My darling 
must not be at the mercy of every old 
woman who conceives it to be his or 
her mission to see that the upper ten 
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thousand do not marry imprudently. 
Once she is my wife, no one dai'e speak 
to her of inequality of rank. Inequality, 
indeed ! Why, she might be a princess ! 
I won't write to her, though— I wiU take 
my answer to her myseK. I wiU say 
nothing till I can say in person : * My dear, 
I never mean to give you up ; and I shall 
not leave the neighbourhood till you are 
my wife.' " 

And so he waited day after day imtil 
the doctors should pronounce his mother 
out of danger, for the time at least. 

*^I won't vex her any more about 
the matter," he thought. "I wiU get 
married, and then tell her. She will 
soon reconcile herself to the fact when 
discussion is useless." 

But the rare tact which love teaches 
— even if Nature has not been before- 
hand as an instructor — enabled Lady 
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Medbum to save her son from commit- 
tiiig ^,11 act he would always afterwards 
have r^iietted. 

**I have been standing xm the brink 
of the grave, Harry," she said, " and 
I would not that, when I am laid there ^ 
you should be able to remember 1 had 
ever thought of my own wishes first, of 
yours last. If she is good and true, and 
can make you happy, take her ; only be 
quite sure, njiy dear, dear boy, it is you 
she is fond of, and not your title or your 
money." 

For answer, he placed Bella's letter in 
his mother's hands. No studied epistle 
could have touched the lady as did that 
hurriedly-traced scrawl, containing words 
written in bitterness of spirit, straight 
from her head;. 

*^ She loves you, Harry," was Lady Med- 
bum' s comment, when she had read to 
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the end; and with a sigh his mother folded 
up the note and gave it back to him. 

*^ My dear boy, I hope it will aU prove 
for your happiness;" and she sighed 
again, and then added, "I will write a 
few lines to her — a few lines of welcome 
to my daughter that is to be." 

So Sir Harry carried his point, as hi& 
father before him had been in the habit 
of doing ; and it was an imderstood thing 
between him and his mother that he 
should endeavour to persuade Bella to 
marry him at once. 

^* I hope you wiU be very happy, Hal, 
said his cousin, after she had bid him 
good-bye the morning he left for London. 
" Here is a little present, worked by my 
own hand. WUl you take it to her, with 
— ^my love?" 

Her voice faltered a httle; but she 
looked up at him with tearless eyes. 



>» 
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" God bless you, Edith ! " lie answered ; 
and then lie did what he had not done 
before since she was quite a httle girl — 
looped and kissed her. 

Almost involuntarily she drew back, 
flushing painfully, then remembering, she 
touched his cheek with her lips, and 
repeating her former sentence, ^^I hope 
you will be very happy," flitted away. 

Having carried the day with the 
ladies of his own household. Sir Harry's 
next anxiety was to gain over Miss 
Grahame ; but Miss Grahame was not to 
be so easily won. He could silence her, 
«nd he did ; but he failed to convince her. 
All he could extract in the shape of com- 
promise was a promise to maintaiQ a strict 
neutrahty. She would not try to influence 
Bella one way or the other. She would 
place no obstacle in the way of the 
^rl, and she trusted the marriage, if it 
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took place, might be overruled for good. 
Conceming Bella herself, she had nothing 

to say except in her praise ; but she 

* 

observed she believed much unhappiness 
arose from people marrying out of their 
own rank in life. She advised Sir Harry 
to consider the matter yet a little longer, 
and then, when Bella returned, she leffe 
them to arrange their future without let 
or hindrance from her. 

Which they effected, after much ob- 
jection on Bella's part, as follows : — 

The sins and shortcomings of all her 
family were never to be mentioned any 
more for ever. The question of difference 
of rank Sir Harry pooh-poohed altogether. 
There was no difference. A lady could 
only be a lady, were she a duchess. As 
for money, he had enough for both. He 
hoped he could make her happy ; he knew 
she could make him happy. His mother 
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?5vas longing to welcome her; his cousin 
would be as a sister to her. He himself — 
well, what was there Sir Harry did not 
feel he would be to her ? 

And as regarded the marriage, Sir 
Harry would have liked to be married 
that minute. Such precipitancy being, 
however, impossible, he pleaded hard 
that the wedding should take place in a 
fortnight ; and, finally, it was settled that 
Bella should try to be ready in a month. 

From that moment time sped by to 
Bella as if she were in a dream. 

Once launched upon the undertaking. 
Miss Grahame entered into it with spirit. 
She sent her own maid up to London; 
she wrote to tradespeople ; she inspected 
silks, and held interviews with dress- 
makers. Out of her own stores, she 
produced wonderful laces of unfamiliar 
appearance, and quaint jewellery, ^^ which 
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I shall never "wear again, my dear," she 
\said with a little sigh over departed 
vanities. 

Mr. Irwin gave carte blanche with 
regard to the trousseau ; while . Sir Harry 
poured in gifts, though Bella entreated 
him i;ot to make her any more presents. 

For the first time, the. girl began to 
realize what a great match she was 
making; and the knowledge frightened 
her so terribly that, when olden memories 
cropped up, as they did with terrible 
irequenoy, she felt as if she must run 
away from all the grandeur so unsuited 
to her antecedents, and hide her head 
in some remote comer of the earth. 

Time after time she opened her lips 

to tell her lover the whole weary story; 

but her tongue refused its office. She 

,€Ould not go back now; she could not 

bring misery on him, shame on herself ; 
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and she felt it would make no difference 
in the absolute course of events, now 
she understood Sir Harry would many 
her no matter what the consequences 
might be. Already she was beginnings 
to accept the position all women related 
to them adopted; sooner or later, with 
the Medbums. When he was near, she 
had no will but his; her own identity 
seemed to have become merged in his^ 
Love him! Ay, indeed! fondly enough 
to satisfy fifty mothers — but not well 
enough to save him from the misery 
of an m-assorted marriage. 

And yet, perhaps, she was right after 
all. Through the trouble, and the sorrow, 
and the agony to come. Sir Harry never 
repented having made her his wife — 
never, he can truthfully say, once. 

It was to be a very quiet wedding. 
The state of Lady Medbum's health 
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precluded the idea of any other than the 
most private ceremony which could be 
performed; and accordingly one pouring 
wet morning a very small party entered 
the church by the sea, and, in the sight 
of only Mr. Irwin and a few of the 
parishioners who had obtaLued iuteUi- 
gence of the approaching ceremony from 
Miss Grahame's servants, Harry Medbum 
and Mabella Miles were made man and 
wife. 

When, on a subsequent occasion, the 
Kev. Dionysius "Wright, finding himself 
in the neighbourhood, took occasion to 
examine the registry, he found that Miss 
Miles' father was described as, *^ of 
Tottenham, Gentleman. ' ' ^ ^ Humph ! ' ' 
remarked Mr. Wright, and closed the 
book, feeling that he had not made much 
progress in his investigation. 

When the party returned to Mis? 

VOL. III. N 
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Orahame's, the first person they encoun- 
tered was Colonel Leschelles. He looked 
older and greyer, and he had a sad, 
anxious expression in his face, which 
seemed to Bella to reproach her for her 
conduct. But if his expression reproached 
her, his words did not. The first moment 
they were alone together, he asked— 

" Have you told him ? " 

"No, I could not; and, besides, he 
would not let me." 

"Then never tell him," he said ear- 
nestly. " Keep the secret now, if it can 
he kept, for ever. And one thing more," 
he added, as she was gliding away. " So 
long as 1 live, remember, if you need a 
friend, I shall always be a friend in need." 
' " And you — are you going away again? " 
^^ ^No," he said gravely; "I shall take 
no more long journeys till I go upon that 
fifettb which there is no return." 
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CHAPTEE Vn. 



AT HiaHGATE. 



After more than a year spent on the 
Continent, Sir Harry and Lady Medbum 
were back in England. It was quite the 
end of the season, hut as the baronet 
had business to transact in London, they 
remained there for some weeks ere travel- 
ling westward. 

Why they had passed such a lengfli of 
time in foreign travel is easily explained. 
Lady Medbum never seemed so happy as 
when they were moving about from place 
to place; and the doctors having said 
iiiat this fancy must be humoured. Sir 
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Harry for once in his life put liis own 
wishes aside, and consulted only the 
Ukings of his wife. 

After the death of the dowager^ 
which occurred shortly after Sir Harry's 
marriage, Bella fell into a low, nervous 
state, for which the family medical 
adviser felt quite at a loss to account, 
so he had recourse to the formula gene- 
rally used on such occasions. 

"Lady Medburn," he said to Sir 
Harry, "is of a highly nervous and. 
sensitive temperament. She has been 
constant in her attendance in the sick- 
room. She has eaten little and slept 
httle — ^in fact, taken no care of herself 
whatever. Unless she be removed from 
the depressing atmosphere of a house with 
which her first associations cannot have 
been pleasant, I fear she may fall into a 
nervous condition from which there will 
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be some difficulty in rousing her. 
Change, my dear Sir Harry, change is 
the medicine she requires. Take her 
abroad and you will find her health 
improve immediately." 

Acting on which suggestion. Sir Harry 
took his wife abroad, and found her 
spirits and her health did both rally as 
by magic. 

But after a year had gone by, the 
baronet grew so tired of a life he detested 
that he asked Bella — or Mabel, as he 
called her — ^whether she thought she 
could now return to England. 

He put the matter before her reason- 
ably and kindly. He told her that, whilst 
he would do anything for her sake, he 
still should be thankful to know she could 
rest satisfied to reside quietly on the 
estate where his fathers had lived before 
him. 
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Mabel. I am afraid you will find tb^ 
Court fearfully dull. I always hoped 
Edith would live with us for a time at 
least, and now I find her great-uncle — 
mine as well as hers — Sir Alexander 
Kelvey, wishes her to reside with him 
and his sister," 

Bella was seated by the window, her 
head turned a little aside, so that her 
husband could not see the expression of 
sudden gladness which swept over her 
face. Only when she looked at him and 
said, ^* No place can be dull to me where 
you are," he saw there was a hght in her 
eyes and $b smile on her hps he had 
missed for many a month past. 

^^ Let us go home at once," she went 
on; ^^ I am quite well now, perfectly weU. 

I will do my part with the squires and 
squiresses; the stupider they are the 
better I shall like them. And as to the 
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tenantry and the labourers, only say what 
you want me to do, Harry, and I will do 
it. All I desire is that you should be 
happy, that I should be able to make 
you so." 

"I am happy," he answered; "but 
you, my love, but you ? " 

" As long as you are happy, I shall have 
everything I wish for," she said. "I have 
no ^ self ' left ; you are me now — all I care 
for, aU I ever shall care for on earth." 

" Mabel, my darhng ! " Those were 
the only words he spoke ; for a great 
pain seemed to stop his further utterance 
as he strained her to his heart. 

Already, a dread of what that some- 
thing might be to which she and her 
uncle had referred was beginning to cast 
an influence over him. 

Before marriage he felt inclined to 
think little of any domestic slur, of any 
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fainily misfortme ; but since Ms marriage 
Sir Harry, though, as he truly said, not 
clever, had learnt that you can no more 
travel, matrimonially, in peace "with a 
person possessed of a secret than you 
can walk with a lame person and fail to 
feel weary* Not that he ever suspected 
her — so he told himself perpetually, and 
yet, and yet he was glad honestly, dis- 
gustingly glad, when on their way back 
to England his wife asked him to take 
her to the school where she had been 
educated. 

*^I do think they liked me," she said 
naively ; " and oh, indeed, I did like all 
of them 1" 

So they went and saw her school- 
mistress and some of her old school- 
fellows ; and the lady was voluble in her 
praises of the dear Bella. " Ah 1 that 
girl, so amiable, so docile, one of the 
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very dearest girlfr-she might say, indeed^ 
the very dearest — she had ever had the 
happiness to instruct. Behold hpw time* 
made of changes ^o many. It w^ but 
three short summers, but three, since she^ 
lost her favourite, and now view that she^ 
was become a woman, une grande dame^ 
married so suitably. Bon Dieu! united,: 
made alliance with one in all ways sor 
well-sufficient to make her happy.." 

Nevertheless there was something the 
dear old, fussy madame failed to com- 
prehend entirely. "In the goad days — 
for her, but, oh ! not good by so many,, 
for the child once Bella, now Lady 
Medbum, there was no look, to be swept 
away, across her eyes — no trouble about 
the mouth. Was she ill ? oh ! grand ciel^ 
had that fearful climate ravaged the con- 
stitution once so superb? had the fogs of 
Albion caused ailments in her who while 
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be some difficulty in rousing her. 
Change, my dear Sir Harry, change is 
the medicine she requires. Take her 
abroad and you will find her health 
improve immediately." 

Acting on which suggestion. Sir Harry 
took his wife abroad, and found her 
spirits and her health did both rally as 
by magic. 

But after a year had gone by, the 
baronet grew so tired of a Hfe he detested 
that he asked Bella — or Mabel, as he 
called her — ^whether she thought she 
could now return to England. 

He put the matter before her reason- 
ably and kindly. He told her that, whilst 
he would do anything for her sake, he 
still should be thankful to know she could 
rest satisfied to reside quietly on the 
estate where his fathers had Hved before 
him. 
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*^I am- not clever, like you, dear," he 
said ; *^ I am not much fitted to shine in 
society; but I have a strong feeling of 
duty attaching itself to my position — of 
responsibility, when I remember how 
much has been intrusted to me. I think,, 
if he possibly can, a man should reside on 
his property, know his tenantry, give 
employment to his labourers, and — don't 
think, me absurd, Mab — ask stupid old 
squires and squiresses to dinner, and dine 
with them in return. You shall have as 
much pleasant society as we can surround 
ourselves with ; but " 

At that point she interrupted him. 
"Why did you not speak sooner?" she 
said. " I want no society except yours^ 
I desire nothing on earth except yom- 
happiness. Let us start for England at 

■ * 

once." 

" There is one thing I want to tell you^ 
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Mabel, I am afraid you will find th©. 
Court fearfully dull. I always hoped 
Edith would live with us for a time at 
least, and now I find her great-uncle— 
mine as weU as hers — Sir Alexander 
Kelvey, wishes her to reside with him 
and his sister. ' ' 

Bella was seated by the window, her 
head turned a Httle aside, so that her 
husband could not see the expression of 
sudden gladness which swept over her 
face. Only when she looked at him and 
said, *^ No place can be dull to me where 
you are," he saw there was a light in her 
eyes and 9, smile on her lips he had 
missed for many a month past. 

** Let us go home at once," she went 
on ; *^ I am quite weU now, perfectly well. 
I will do my part with the squires and 
squiresses; the stupider they are the 
better I shall like them. And as to the 
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tenantry and the labourers, only say what 
you want me to do, Harry, and I will do 
it. All I desire is that you should be 
happy, that I should be able to make 
you so." 

" I am happy," he answered ; " but 
you, my love, but you ? " 

** As long as you are happy, I shall have 
everything I wish for," she said. **I have 
no * self ' left ; you are me now — aU I care 
for, all I ever shall care for on earth." 

" Mabel, my darling ! " Those were 
the only words he spoke ; for a great 
pain seemed to stop his further utterance 
as he strained her to his heart. 

Already, a dread of what that some- 
thing might be to which she and her 
uncle had referred was beginning to cast 
an influence over him. 

Before marriage he felt inclined to 
think little of any domestic slur, of any 
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family misfortune ; but since his marriage 
Sir Harry, though, as he truly said, not 
clever, had learnt that you can no more 
travel, matrimonially, in peace Tvith a 
person possessed of a secret than you 
can walk vdth a lame person and fail to 
feel weary- Not that he ever suspected 
her — so he told himself perpetually, and 
yet, and yet he was glad honestly, dis- 
gustingly glad, when on their way back 
to England his wife asked hhn to take 
her to the school where she had been 
educated, 

*^ I do think they liked me," she said 
naively; *^and oh, indeed, I did like all 
of them!" 

So they went and saw her school- 
mistress and some of her old school- 
fellows ; and the lady was voluble in her 
praises of the dear Bella. " Ah I that 
girl, so amiable, so docUe, one of the 
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very dearest girl^— she mi^t say, indeed, 
the very dearest — she had ever had the 
happiness to instruct* Behold hpw time 
made of changes 50 many. It wqbs but 
three short sunmiers, but three, since she 
lost her favourite, and now view that she 
was become a woman, une grande dame^ 
married so suitably, Bon Dieu! united,: 
made alliance with one in all ways sor 
well-sufficient to make her happy,." 

Nevertheless there was something the 
dear old^ fussy madame failed to com- 
prehend entirely. "In the good days — 
for her, but, oh ! not good by so many,, 
for the child once BeUa,^ now Lady 
Medbmn, there was no look, to be swept 
away, across her eyes — no trouble about 
the mouth. Was she ill ? oh ! grand ciel^ 
had that fearful climate ravaged the con- 
stitution once so superb? had the fogs of 
Albion caused ailments in her who while 
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in La Belle France had understood not 
the meaning of the word illness ? " 

At the moment he could see in fancy 
Bella amongst her old schoolfellows — ^his 
Bella whom he had known at Fisherton — 
whom he* had never really seen since. 

**My wife is not very strong," he 
remarked to his garrulous companion. 
** My mother's death proved a great shock 
to her, and she has as yet scarcely 
recovered from its effects. When she 
next comes to see you I think she will 
be perfectly well. She is very sensitive, 
as you know.'^ 

" Ah, Heaven, yes," answered the lady; 
"if one of our children cut its fingers it 
ran to the English girl for help. If one 
was in disgrace it went to her for comfort. 
She had a heart for all troubles. I was 
so sorry when her good imcle, saying the 
time had come, removed her. But I am 
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sorry no more, monsieur. I see my dear 
child married so happily ; and, as you say, 
I think her health may be made quite 
right — ^in time." 

Soon after that they left Paris; and 
with almost feminine tenderness Sir 
Harry watched over the wife most 
people seemed to think so delicate, as 
they journeyed. 

Long since he had decided there was 
nothing much the matter with her 
physical health. Love makes even the 
blind see clearly, and in Sir Harry's case 
the miracle had been performed of causing 
a man who had never before drawn a con- 
elusion to feel certain Bella's ailment was 
mental. 

" If I had only let her talk to me that 
day on the seashore," he thought sadlj^, 
*'my poor dear would by this time have 
been quite happy and strong." 
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Would she ? Perhaps so ; perhaps the 
man's love and the man's generosity 
might even in such a case have im- 
pelled him to marry her; and yet I 
think the human being who, knowing 
everything, could have taken Miles Bar- 
thome's daughter to wife must have been 
singularly constituted. 

Passion, it is said, is aU powerful. 
Nevertheless any one who in such a case 
should have so far forgotten aU the 
traditions of his family as to suffer 
himself to fall irretrievably in love even 
with Bella. Miles, had he known the 
nature of her antecedents from the first, 
must have been differently constituted 
from Sir Harry Medbum. And, indeed, 
the worst of the most trifling deceit is,, 
that not merely eventually does it render 
any retrograde movement as difficult as 
travelling onward, but it invariably com- 
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plicates matters for some otiier besides 
the deceiver. 

But what, then, is a man to do ? He 
must «poil his own life certainly, or take 
his chance of spoiling better Hves possibly 
than his own eventually. On the one 
side is the . Chajybdis of speaMng the 
truth, on the other the Scylla of telling a 
lie. Between the two poor humanity 
tries to steer in silence — ^blind to the 
fact that eventually shipwreck must come 
with a more precious freight on board 
than when the bark carried only itself 
and its personal fortunes. 

Lady Medburn had not been married 
a month — ^nay, she had not been married 
a day — ^before she understood something 
of all this; and, imderstanding, tried to 
put her foot on the head of the serpent 
reared to sting her. 

And she might have managed to 
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compass some success in her endeavours 
but for Edith — Sir Harry's cousin — ^that 
^irl with her tender tints of pink and 
white, with her great blue childish eyes, 
with her fuU red Kps, with her brown 
hair flecked with gold, with her willowy 
figure and sweet gracious manner, and 
loving heart holding no secret but one 
that had no shame in it, which was only 
love for a cousin— always destined, as she 
supposed, to be her husband, but who had 
passed her by for the sake of a woman 
younger, certainly, handsomer to some 
tastes, no doubt, but whom she could not 
understand, who was to her totally un- 
intelligible. 

The missing leaves in the manuscript 
of Bella's life were puzzling beyond 
measure t6 the girl who had jxevex in 
^ .her life shaken hajids with deceit. 
The nussing leaves— the missing years 
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concerning wliich no mention was eveir 
voluntarily made, filled Miss Selham with 
a terrible fear, with a sickening distrust. 

So well she loved her cousin that, 
though she always should have disUked 
the woman, still she could have given 
him over almost cheerfully into the keep-* 
ing of aoiy human beiBg whose nature she 
comprehended. 

She loved him so utterly, so enth-ely, 
she could have abnegated self had she 
felt such self-abnegation would make him 
happy ; but with the subtle craft of her 
sex, which grasps in five minutes so 
much more than a man comprehends in 
five hours, she understood, the very first 
evening she talked to Bella, while she 
sipped her tea and sate in an easy-chair 
the time Lady Medbum's maid brushed 
out her long, soft tresses, that there was 
something behind, something which for 
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ever would prevent Bella making her 
cousin quite happy, quite content* 

And Bella knew this ; for which reason 
her heart leapt within her when she 
heard Miss Selham was not hkely to 
reside permanently under the same roof 
which sheltered herself. 

And once again the heart, so often 
weary, grew hopeful. There was an 
enormous amount of buoyancy in Bella's 
nature, spite of aU its sensitiveness. 

"When we are living at Cortingford," 
she thought, "I shall be able to find so 
much to do and to talk about, that 
perhaps people may never find out my 
life has been different from that of any 
one else. I will read all the new works, 
as Mrs. Wright used to do. I will try to 
imderstand poUtics. I will see after the 
poor, and the schools, and help the 
Eector's wife, and pay visits, and strive 
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to forget all about those dreadful days at 
West Green. Why do they now come 
back to me so persistently in dreams, 
I wonder ? I used never to dream about 
them — I scarcely thought of them, even 
in the daytime, tiU I went to Fisherton. 
Why should 1 remember when others can 
' forget ? I am quite certain uncle is able 
to banish the memory of that time. Why 
should I, who am so young, let it make 
me wretched ? " 

Thus Bella, who, with aU her ex- 
perience, was not old enough to know 
life could iiot be lived if, as years crept 
by, men and women were always brood- 
ing over the sins and sorrows and follies 
of the past. Concerning Mr. Irwin her 
surmise was quite right. From the hour 
when news arrived of Miles Barthome's 
death he resolutely and successfully 
thrust all unpleasant recollections aside. 
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The dread of his brother-in-law's 
return, which had been a haunting pre- 
senoe for years, weighing him down no 
longer, he looked — spite of his ailing, 
discontented wife, and the anxieties of 
business — younger than Bella could 
ever remember him. 

Long before he had settled matters 
satisfactorily with the attorney who 
threatened to " expose him," and no lion 
having since arisen in his path, he pur- 
sued the tenor of City life, and felt, in 
most respects, exactly like his neighbours. 

As for his sister, she was still in Aus- 
traUa. All the money Barthome had 
saved Mr. Irwin sent out for her benefit. 

"Bella shall never want for anything 
while I live," he told her, "so do not be 
uneasy on her account. I have placed 
her with a lady, and she Js well and 
happy. She may now write to you 
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occasionally;" but he forbade his niece 
to add her address to any letter; and 
when she was married he insisted that 
she should say nothing about the change 
in her position. 

** If she knew you were a baronet's wife 
we should have her home by the first 
vessel," he observed ; " and then God ^ 
only knows what would become of us alL" 

Amongst the first visits of Lady Med- 
bum, when she returned to London, was 
one to the Wrights, who had long since 
left Fishertonand transported themselves, 
and such of their worldly effects as Mrs. 
Wright considered worth removing, to 
Huntingdon Park. 

There Bella found them, living in one 
of Mr. Gaboon's villas, with new fiimiture 
in the di-awing and dining-rooms, and 
library, with new oilcloth in the haU, with 
new stair carpets, with unremembered 
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bedsteads in the best sleeping apart- 
ments, with everything, in fact, sur-^ 
rounding them which the hearts of Mr. 
and Mrs. Wright had always desired. 

With outstretched hands Mr. Wright 
welcomed his "dear girl"; and though 
Mrs. Wright did not greet her very cor- 
dially, she was gracious in her maimers, 
and apparently willing, if she could not 
quite forget past injuries, to make a pre- 
tence of forgiving them. 

Nevertheless, the studied way in which, 
spite of her guest's remonstrances, she 
called her Lady Medbum, never once 
falling back into the once familiar Bella, 
was very suggestive* 

" I am so glad to see you so much more 
prosperous, and looking so much happier 
and better," remarked Bella, out of the 
fulness of her heart, fondling Eosie, who, 
having quite forgotten her existence, had 
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to be won back to fictitious recollection of 
her old friend's identity with bon-bons, 
and presents of all sorts. 

" Thank you," said Mrs. Wright coldly. 
"I am thankfal for the change in our 
position also, I can assure you. Fisher- 
ton was in eveiy way unsuitable for us. 
Mr. Wright's talents were buried there. 
Here he preaches to those who can 
appreciate his sermons, aud he is in 
the way if any preferment should be 
open, in the Church, as everywhere 
else, if people are out of sight they are 
out of mind." 

^^Come, come, Selina,'' remonstrated 
her husband. " It was not out of sight 
out of mind with Ned Oahoon." 

^^ Because he had a purpose to gain in 
remembering you," retorted Mrs. Wright. 
" If he had not, you might have waited 
long enough before he would have held 
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out his little finger to help you. He is 
not a man, as you know, to give anything 
for nothing." 

Which remark, having reference to 
certain binding arrangements in connec- 
tion with pew rents which Mr. Cahoon 
had made, when he agreed to find money 
to reUeve the Kector of Fisherton from 
the incubus of his old creditors, caused 
Dionysius to smite his chest and sound 
his roll-call, and remind Mrs. Wright that 
there was no necessity to worry dear 
Bella with their Uttle trumpery diffi- 
culties. 

^* We are in much calmer water," he 
finished, " as you and your kind husband 
will be pleased to know, and things have 
worked together wonderfully for us — 
wonderfully," added the Eev, Dion in 
a tone which had once been so familiar 
to Bella that she looked at him fixedly 
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for an instant, and arrived at the con- 
clusion that, spite the splendour of his 
surroundings and the general prosperity 
of his appearance, her reverend firiend 
had found one very much crumpled rose- 
leaf in his new couch. 

And the Eev. Dion was quite as sharp 
to notice the change in her. 

^^Did you ever see a girl so altered?" 
he asked his wife, re-entering the draw- 
ing-room after handing *^ dear Bella" to 
her carriage and assuring her he was 
^' cha-med " with — if he might say so, 
and he knew he might without giving 
offence — the improvement in her appear- 
ance. " I look upon you as a daughter," 
he explained ; " and I must say you are 
more beautiful than ever." 

'* Thank you, Mr. Wright," she an- 
swered simply; "you had always a kind 
word for me." 
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But even as she smiled lie saw there 
were tears gathering in her eyes. 

Down the length of the new suhnrban 
road Mr. Wright watched the liveries, and 
the horses, and the carriage, till all dis- 
appeared from view, when he turned 
to SeKna and delivered himself of the 
remark already recorded. 

" She has gone off greatly in appear- 
ance," said Mrs. Wright complacently; 
^'but then you must remember, Dion, 
those dark beauties never wear well." 
And Mrs. Wright turned to the draw- 
ing-room mirror and, with a simper, 
mentally pitted her faded middle age 
against Bella's youth. 

"Yes, of course, dear," agreed the 
Eev. Dion, thinking at the same time 
that no congenital blindness could equal 
that of a woman mentally blinded by 
prejudice and vanity. ** Still she is very 
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nice and all that sort of thing — and it is 
a desirable connection."* 

**If you can use it," added Mrs, 
Wright, who, indeed, could generally, 
except in matters feminine, see farther 
into a milestone than her husband. 
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CHAPTEE YILl. 

AN OLD STORY RETOLD. 

'^ I DO not, of course, wish to dictate to 
you, Bella," said Mr. Irwin to his niece, 
a few days after her visit to Huntingdon 
Park; "but if you care to follow my 
advice, you will not have much in the 
future to do with the Wrights. I th^nk 
it is a great pity you called upon them. 
Take my word for this, when you are 
beginning a new life it is better to begin 
it with new people ; and if you encourage 
the Wrights, they will prove Old Men 
of the Sea to you every day throughout 
the whole of your future." 
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** They were very kind to me," remon- 
strated Bella. 

" As for that, I don't know. They were 
kind to you as they would have heen to a 
costermonger or an old heggar-woman, 
just because it is not in their natures to 
he very unkind to any one, except under 
great provocation; but when the provo- 
cation came — eh ! Bella — ^what about the 
amiable Wrights then ? " 

" Mr. Wright was never unkind, uncle ; 
and as for Mrs. Wright, I only care to 
remember pleasant things about people." 

He did not answer for a moment ; then, 
without any reference to what she had 
said, remarked — 

" The whole matter as regards the 
Wrights was a purely business one. 
They were paid more than handsomely 
for all they did for you ; and I am quite 
certain your husband would not wish to 
have them saddled on him for ever." 
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** How for ever ? " Bella inquired. 

'^ In the way of borrowing money, for 
instance," explained Mr. Irwin, *^Mr. 
Wright says he has, through you, lost 
one of the very oldest and best friends 
he ever possessed — Colonel Leschelles, 
and in consequence he extracts from me 
many five-pound notes." 

" But they are now so well off," sug- 
gested Lady Medbum. 

" My dear girl, when people who have, 
say, five hundred a year live at the rate 
of two thousand, how long shall they 
remain well off? Mr. Wright pestered 
me to such an extent that I went to his 
house-warming, as he called it — went for 
dinner and stayed the evening. Accord- 
ing to his account everything was given 
him; but I do not believe that for a 
moment. The wines had no flavour of 
a private cellar ; the flowers, I could 
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swear, were supplied by a nurseryman ; 
the game and fish came, I am satisfied, 
from a confiding local tradesman ; and — 
and, to cut short my catalogue, eventu- 
ally Mr. Wright must pay for these 
things; and he ^viU either try to use 
your husband as a milch- cow, or as a 
voucher for his respectability." 

Lady Medbum sat silent for a minute, 
considering all the words of wisdom 
which had fallen from her uncle's lips ; 
but after that thoughtful pause she said — 

"I think you are right — ^indeed, I know 
you are. I will try in my own way to let 
them understand they are not forgotten, 
but it is, to quote your own remark, wise 
to begin a new life — ^with new people." 

"And you are happy?" he said 
anxiously. 

"No," she answered; "I am not. 
I have done a grievous wrong to the 
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truest gentleman the world ever held, 
and I suffer accordingly. But we need 
not talk about that. The wrong has been 
done, and no one save God can set it 
straight, and not even God except by- 
death." 

" How you talk, Bella! " said her uncle. 

*^ FooUshly you think, no doubt," she 
observed; **but," she went on, stretching 
out her arms, "how I have suffered ! If 
you could only imagine the agony I have 
undergone — sleeping and waking — sleep- 
ing and waking. Death would be rest to 
me. I feel I have brought such disgrace 
on an honoured name, that sometimes 
I hate to hear myseK called by it. If 
I had been br6ught Up as a housemaid 
or a cook — but, dear, dear uiicle, you 
did your best, and whatever comes — and 
I feel there is something coming— no 
blame attaches to you." 
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" My dear," he said, " disgrace can 
never attach itseK to you or your hus- 
band so long as the story remains a 
secret, and there is no one to reveal it. 
No one has the faintest idea of who your 
father was except Colonel Leschelles, 
and you may trust him implicitly ; and, 
besides, he does not know all." 

** That is true," she answered; *^ and yet 
I live in constant dread. I wake at night 
feeling that some terrible trouble is on 
its way towards me. It seems to 'me that 
through the darkness I can hear its foot- 
faUs." 

*^ If you do not strive to conquer these 
morbid fancies, Bella, you will bring 
on some serious illness," said her uncle 
severely. 

*^ Perhaps illness may have something 
to do with the fancies," she answered. 
** Since we came to London I have not 
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felt well. I shall be glad when we get 
out of town. Everything seems to weary 
me ; and, kind as all my husband's rela- 
tives are, it is a misery to me to be with 
them. Now, .we are going to dine with 
Sir Alexander Kelvey this . evening, and, 
do you know, I quite dread having to 
talk to Miss Kelvey and Edith. Sir 
Harry ought to have married Edith. I 
wonder why it is that, out of 9II the 
millions of women in the world, he should 
have chosen me." 

'^With whom did you say you were 
going to dine, Bella ? " asked her uncle. 

^* Sir Alexander Kelvey," she an- 
swered. 

*^ Oh ! " and Mr. Irwin walked towards 
the window, and so hid his white, shocked 
face from view. Was his niece right — 
was some trouble coming? After all 
these years, was the dead past about to 
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rise up in judgment, and the sins of the 
fBkther to be visited upon the child ? " 

" Do you know Sir Alexander ? " asked 
his niece, marvelling at hia sudden 
silence. 

" No : the name, however, seems fami- 
liar. He is a judge or something of that 
sort, is not he ? What relation is he to 
your husband ? " 

** Grand-uncle, I think." 

** Indeed. WeU, you must try to get 
over your foohsh fears, Bella. You will 
be better when you leave London. Good- 
bye. I cannot stay with you any longer." 
And then he turned, and, for the first 
time, she noticed the pallor of his face. 

" What is the matter ? — are you ill ? " 
she asked anxiously. 

"No — ^yes — ^that is, nothing is reaUy 
amiss with me; only sometimes I feel 
faint for a moment." 
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"Have some wine," she suggested; 
but he shook his head. 

" I shall be better when I get into the 
air," he answered. "Wine would only- 
make me worse. Good-bye again, dear, 
and leave London as soon as you can." 

Por the remainder of the day Bella 
puzzled herself about that singular and 
sudden indisposition. In all her expe- 
rience of her imcle she had never before 
seen him look so ghastly iU ; and, spite 
of his denial that he knew Sir Alexander 
Kelvey, she could not help connecting 
the change in his appearance with the 
mention of that gentleman's name. 

"I wonder," she thought, "I wonder 
if he was judge on that trial? " In her 
ignorance she imagined he might have 
sat on the bench in England after his 
return from India. *^I must ask uncle; 
anything would be better than this sus- 
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pense. I shall keep fanoying all kinds of 
horrors till I have seen him again." 

But she was not destined to wait long 
for information. After dinner, while 
Miss Kelvey was indulging in her even- 
ing nap — ^the imputation of which she so 
strongly resented that at last no one dare 
venture to suggest the soft impeachment 
— Miss Selham and her cousin's wife 
strolled out into the garden and looked 
down on the Great City, the hum of 
which was distinctly audible where they 
stood dreamily surveying the scene. 

*^What a sweet place this is!" said 
Lady Medburn, at last breaking the 
sUence. "I do not wonder that Sir 
Alexander likes it so much. If it were 
mine I should be as fond of it as he is." 

*^ WeU, I do not know," answered her 
companion; "the house is comfortable 
and home-like, and the grounds are cer- 
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tainly very beautiful, and the view 
magnificent ; . but still I confess I do 
not like Hillview. The thought of that 
murder makes me feel chill whenever 
I pass the spot. I knew the poor old 
man from the time I was a little child, 
and it was just like losing a relative 
by violence. I am sure, when the news 
reached Cortingford, we all felt as if 
some one very near and dear had been 
killed." 

*' What murder ? " inquired Bella. 

" Has Harry never told you about it ? " 
said Miss Selham. " How very odd ! I 
thought everybody had heard- of poor 
M^Callum's murder. Let us walk round 
this way, and I will tell you the story. 
Here is the spot — ^the very spot where 
the body was found ; his brother pointed 
it out to me time after time. He used 
to be butler here, but after the murder 
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he sank into a state of utter despondency, 
and became so useless that my uncle was 
obliged to pension him off; he lives in 
a cottage not very far off." 

** But about the murder ? " asked Lady 
Medbum. 

"The poor old man was found one 
morning lying where you are standing 
now, with his head split open. He was 
quite dead. At the time no one could 
imagine thfe motive for such a crime; 
but it afterwards transpired that a great 
quantity of plate and other valuables had 

been stolen out of the strong-room, and 
it is supposed that M* Galium, having met 
the thief, was murdered to prevent his 
giving any alarm. I have often heard 
his brother describe the scene. 

" ' It was the loveliest morning ever 
broke, miss,' he told me; Hhe sim was 
shining, and the birds singing, and there 
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was a light, pleasant breeze, and the 
flowers were all in bloom, and everything 
but one looked bright. 

^^^And there, out in the sunshine, he 
lay; his grey hair dabbled with blood, 
his right hand clenched ; a frown on his 
face — but that went away afterwards. 

" ^His eyes were wide open! It was 
an awful sight ! ' " 

" And the person — ^who — Skilled him ? " 
asked Sir Harry's wife. 

She knew what was coming — she had 
known it almost from the first; but she 
could no more help putting the question 
than she could help the horrible deadly 
sickness she felt creeping over her. 

'*He has never yet been brought to 
justice. The presumption was that one 
of the workmen employed in executing 
some repairs was the guilty person ; and 
Sir Alexander had his house searched in 
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order to see if any of the stolen property 
could be discovered. Nothing, however, 
was found to connect him with that 
crime ; but other goods were discovered, 
and I believe he was transported in con- 
sequence. 

"M^CaUum still declares he, and no 
other, was the murderer. * Out of them 
aU,' he says, ^Barthome was the only 
man who refused to touch the body. He 
was afraid to do it ! But my brother's 
blood will be avenged yet ! I know it ; 
I feel it!' Mabel!" 

With that exclamation Miss Selham 
broke off her narrative. On the grass 
where David M^CaUum had lain in the 
bright morning light, Lady Medburn lay 
in the gathering night, totally insensible. 
She had, grasping the branch of a tree, 
fought against the deadly faintness till 
it conquered her, ,and then her hold 
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relaxed, and she fell in a heap to the 
ground. 

In another minute the whole house was 
in confusion. Miss Kelvey, aroused from 
her slumbers, was inquiring whether the 
house had taken fire : Sir Harry was 
carrying his wife across the quiet garden ; 
servants were rushing off for doctors ; the 
housekeeper hurried into the drawing- 
room to render assistance ; — and through 
all the uproar Bella lay insensible — lay 
like one dead. 

At last a doctor came, and, after what 
seemed to the anxious husband an 
eternity. Lady Medbum's eyelids trem- 
bled, then slightly unclosed, and, with 
a sigh, she began to return to conscious- 
ness — ^began to take up the burden of 
existence once more. 

^^ TeU me the truth, doctor," said Sir 
Harry, as he stood with one of the 
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medical men stunmoned in the hall. 
"What is the cause of this swoon? — 
what is really the matter with my wife ? ' ' 

" I do not think you need make your- 
self uneasy about the matter," was the 
reply, uttered with a significant smile. 
" Though alarming to witness, these 
attacks are not dangerous, I assure you 
— not at all imcommon under the cir- 
cumstances." 

*' Under what circumstances ? " 

The doctor smiled again, and then 
explained his meaning more fully. 

"You must not allow Lady Medbum 
to over exert herself," he finished; " the 
more quietly she lives, for some little 
time to come, the better." 

With all speed Sir Harry arranged the 
business which had detained him in 
London, aad carried his wife off to 
Devonshire. There she would be able 
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to keep perfectly quiet j there her child 
should be bom ; there, in the quaint old 
church where so many Medbums had 
been baptized, the heir he hoped for 
should be christened. About Cortingford 
Sir Harry walked a happy man. He was 
not now une^y .bout lis wife: her de- 
spondency — ^her restlessness were at last 
accounted for. 

The one thing was coming his happi- 
ness had lacked ; and aU the time Bella 
was breaking her heart to remember that 
the heir of all those broad acres— of that 
good name — could not, if he were a 
child of hers, be ever other than the 
grandson of a murderer. 

The BIDS of the father were being 
visited on the child. But Bella did not 
lament on her own account ; it was 
always and ever for Sir Harry and his 
unborn infant she prayed. 
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" Punisli me, Lord ! " was her moan, 
^^hut spare them. I have brought it all 
on myself. Let me have aU the suffering." 

One day, when Sir Harry was entering 
the lodge-gates, he met one of the grooms 
riding, with a scared look on his face, 
at foil gallop down the drive. At sight 
of his master he pulled up. 

"My lady is very ill," he explained, 
" and I am going for the doctor." 

Ill ! — and she had been perfectly well 
when he left home. With a sinking 
heart Sir Harry drove on as fast as his 
horses could go. 

"How is she?" were his first words 
when he entered the house, and the 
answer he received was — 

"My lady is alive, but the child is 
dead." 

"What was the cause of it all ? No one 
could give him any information. 
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An hour previously, when her maid 
took her up a letter, she was apparently 
quite well, and spoke of going out for 
a short walk. Immediately almost, how- 
ever, her bell was rung sharply, and when 
her maid answered it she found Lady 
Medbum sitting in a chair, " looking 
like death itself, and trembling from head 
to foot." 

The doctors, when they came, were 
unable to account for the attack; and, 
subsequently, Bella herseK declared she 
could give no information about the 
matter. 

She was a long time in recovering her 
health. People said she fretted over the 
dead child and the bitter disappointment, 
and Bella never undeceived them. It 
was only when she was quite alone that 
she turned her face to the wall, and 
talked to her own heart about her misery; 
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for the letter she had received on the 
day when she was stricken down so sud- 
denly was to tell her that the tidings of 
MUes Barthome's death had been false 
— that he was in England ! 
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CHAPTEB IX. 

MB. WMGHT AGAIN IN TROUBLE. 

<« Afteb all, there are two sides to every- 
thing except a bank-note. There is 
always unlimited satisfaction to be got 
out of that." 

The speaker was the Keverend Diony- 
sius Wright, who, while tittering the fore- 
going sentence, looked at a crisp bit of 
paper lying before him, which had prob- 
ably suggested his sentence. 

Mrs. Wright, who was engaged in 
crocheting a baby's boot for an impending 
bazaar, looked across at her husband, and 
smiled pensively. 
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"I think, dear," she said, "there is a 
reverse side even to a bank-note. I never 
see one -without remembering how short a 
way it goes." 

"With us," agreed the Eev. Dion. 
" Other people manage somehow to make 
money go farther than we seem able to do." 

Eemarks of this kind had of late 
become somewhat common, so Mrs. 
"Wright resumed her occupation with a 
deprecating grace which proved on that 
occasion very gall and wormwood to her 
husband. 

"I often wonder/' he resumed, "that is, 
I have often wondered lately, whether the 
game has been worth the candle, SeUna. 
I look back through years and years, and 
strive in vain to recall the memory of a 
single easy hour. I have worked hard. 
In my own way I think few men have 
worked harder. From one source and 
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another we have had large sums of 
money, and yet we have been only able 
to keep our heads above water. It has 
proved an eternal struggle even to do 
that/' 

Mrs, Wright took* her crochet-needle 
out of her work, put it to her lips as if 
engaged in profound reflection, looked 
out of the window, and sighed — ^then 
once again stuck her hook in the wool, 
and made a few stitches. 

^^Now, here is this living," continued 
Mr. "Wright. '^It brings me in already 
— say haK as much more as Fisherton; 
and I ask you — I just ask you candidly, 
Selina, are we one bit better off than we 
were there ? " 

Selina, suspending her operations for 
a moment, said she ** hoped they would be 
in time. She did not see how they could 
expect to be in a much better position till 

yoL. III. Q 
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they were out of the hands of such ain 
impracticable person as Mr. Cahoon." 

"Well, I'm sure I don't know," an- 
swered Mr. Wright. "Sometimes I begin 
to despair. Gaboon said the other day 
we had always been trying the impossible 
feat of living at just double our actual 
income ; and I'U be hanged if I don't 
think he is about right." 

" If you are going to adopt the opinions 
of Mr. Gaboon, of course you cannot 
expect me to sympathise with you," 
observed SeHna, her head a little on one 
side, and a spot of red beginning to show 
on each cheek. 

Like most people, Mrs. Wright was 
somewhat susceptible to criticism, and 
Mr. Gaboon had lately not been sparing 
of it. 

"Undoubtedly," she added, after a 
momentary pause, "in many respects 
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risherton was preferable to Huntingdon 
Park. There, at any rate, one did not 
live within a stone's throw of all one's 
creditors. We cannot, however, go back 
to Fisherton, even if we wished to do so : 
a thing you, I am sure, do not." 

And Selina closed her mouth and 
went on with her work. 

*^But don't you think"— the Eev. 
Dion was terribly in earnest at that 
moment — " don't you think we might 
manage to retrench — ^to live in some 
respects more economically? " 

Mrs. "Wright laid down the red wool and 
the crochet-hook, and, crossing her hands 
on the table, said — 

**Do you know, Dion, what retrench- 
ing and living economically means ? It 
means always doiag without sometlung — 
it means eternal self-abnegation — ^it means 
stinting yourself, and your wife, and your 
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children. It means being afraid to give 
away a basin of sonp or a bottle of wine 
to the sick and dying — it means a con- 
stant thoughtfulness about pence and 
halfpence — ^it means that a man has de- 
cided to trust himseK rather than the 
Almighty, and that he must therefore 
grub along with his face always tumed 
earthward. "We have had great trouble, 
to be sure ; but I think, if you will look 
back, you will find Providence has always 
helped us at the critical moment. For 
my part, remembering how wonderfully 
we have been supported, I could not 
doubt now but that we shall be supported 
to the end." 

If Mr. "Wright had spoken out his mind 
at that juncture, he would have said: 
**And what is there exceptional about 
us, SeKna, that Providence should go 
out of its way to attend specially to our 
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affairs?" — ^but he was wise, and held his 
peace. 

Once he had ventured to make some 
such observation, and being then met 
with an iuquiry as to what he thought 
of the Jews, for whose sake so many 
miracles were wrought, and a farther 
inquiry as to whether he did not beHeve 
much more would be done for a Christian, 
he decided it was better to allow his wife 
to air her theories unopposed ; so he only 
looked gloomily out of the window, and 
said nothing. 

"You dear Dion," remarked his wife, 
" what is the matter? "We have nothing 
pressing now except that overdue bill; 
and I am sure Mr. Gaboon can settle that 
Httle matter for you if he likes — and he 
will like. He has sense enough to com- 
prehend your value* Much as I dislike 
the man personally, I do admire his 
thorough appreciation of you." 
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'*I wish, Selina/' said Mr. Wriglit, 
"yon would not show yonr feelings so 

plainly as yon do. It is playing the 

I mean, it mates things very diflacnlt 
for me when yon and Cahoon are at 
sixes and sevens. The fact is,'' added 
the Eeverend Dion, "I am afraid this 
place has nphfted ns all too much, and 
that we shall have a terrible fall in con- 
sequence." 

'^My dear," said Mrs. Wright, with 
judicial calmness, " I should be so thank- 
ful if you would see Dr. Boyd. You 
know you never look at things through 
smoked glass except when you are ill." 

To which the Eeverend Dion made no 
reply. 

The husband and wife were sitting in 
a room overlooking that which, to my 
thinking, is the wretchedest sight on 
earth— a new garden in a London suburb. 
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The late September sun threw its 
beams across no trees laden with fruit, 
no well-grown evergreens, no creepers 
already turning from green to yellow 
and from yeUow to red; but fell instead 
athwart an inclosure which looked, spite 
of the wretched grass-plot and the scarlet 
geraniums planted in the few star and 
crescent-shaped beds, as if it had been 
that hour, that instant, fenced in from 
the original brick-field. 

No doubt, had the so-called garden 
been left to nature, she would soon have 
covered the dreary soil with sufficient 
verdure by means of docks, burdocks, 
nettles, chickweed, and other plants ad- 
mirably adapted for clothing naked places 
possessed of unpromising soils; but Mr. 
Cahoon, having an objection to Nature's 
management, had over burnt clay and 
a little gravel, laid sods, and created a 
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space of bumt-up greenery whicli he 
called a lawn, and in wliicli lie carved 
out wonderfiiUy-designed beds, that 
looked as if cut with a series of paste- 
cutters. In these he or his tenants 
put a few geraniums, while over the 
grass a limited number of standard rose- 
trees were stuck, which bore a resem- 
blance to a flamingo standing on one 
leg, without any resemblance to the 
flamingo body. 

The walks were covered with reddish 
gravel, well rolled, and the garden was 
surrounded with aggravatingly new brick 
walls, too low to train anything upon, 
and yet still so hideously ugly that even 
the young Wrights had felt impelled to 
sow nasturtiums, convolvuh, and other 
such cheap, flabby annuals around the 
borders, in order to break the dead mono- 
tony of the brick and mortar, on the top 
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of which the domestic cat prowled by day 
and woke the echoes by night. 

The Eector had a certain love of things 
beautiful and soothing. Like most men 
who lead an anxious and restless life, 
he felt a grateful peace in looking at 
greenery — at rich foliage, at a wealth of 
flower and leaf. A field full of buttercups 
had ere then sent him home in a happier 
frame of mind. Soft, shaded light in a 
drawing-room, the subtle scent of hot- 
house blossoms, ay, even the familiar look 
of old, dark furniture, of worn carpets, 
of an accustomed chair, of bookshelves 
edged with a remembered leather, had 
all in turn, some time or another, qijieted 
his nerves, and eased the throbbing of 
his temples. 

At Fisherton, though the quietness 
wearied him, and the change from an 
exciting to an utterly still life proved too 
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violent to be accepted patiently, still 
the Eector had never felt anything of 
the irritation which occasionally over- 
mastered Mm in Hmtingdon Park. 

What had he there? A brand-new 
house ; a house freshly painted and 
papered; a conventional house, with 
plate-glass windows and stone-coloured 
Venetian blinds relieved by red tapes, 
broad steps leading to the front door, 
wide steps leading down into the area; 
a strip of desolate garden in front, 
oramented with a starved laurel and a 
wretched yew, the slip of ground already 
described at the back ; a house with new 
carpets in the drawing-room, dining- 
room, and library; a house smelling of 
varnish; a house where his old books 
looked as much out of place as his old coat 
did ; a house which, though Mr. Gaboon 
charged them only a very moderate rent. 
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had one way and another cost Mr. Wright 
more than he had the slightest right to 
spend, and which was likely to go on 
costing till he died or became bankrupt. 

And what added to his trouble was 
that not even in his church had he now 
any comfort. It was of iron, and con- 
sequently a more hideous building than 
even modem architects can eliminate out 
of their imaginations. Most clergymen 
have the same pleasure in officiating in 
a beaut;iiul church that a musician has 
in playing on a fine instrument. But 
pleasures of that kind were not for the 
Eev. Dion. He could not even think of 
the new church, ** chaste in design, ad- 
mirable in its proportions," which was 
in course of progress, without a shudder. 

He could not sleep at night ; he could 
not relish his food by day. When he 
talked and laughed, at parties, his talk. 
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and his laughter sounded to him like those 
of another man. For once he had borne 
his trouble alone ; for once Selina and he 
were playing no httle game together : 
but looking out on that cheerless bit of 
garden, and thinking of all he had left 
behind when he left Fisherton, Mr. 
"Wright felt he could carry his burden 
no longer in silence — ^that it was time his 
wife took some share of the knowledge, 
at all events. 

*^ I am afraid, Selina," he began, " that 
there is a considerable amount of truth in 
the saying that there are no such fools as 
clever people. You and I are clever; 
but we do not seem to have done much 
good for ourselves after ~all." 

^^ Perhaps you would still like to be 
a struggling curate," commented Mrs. 
Wright sarcastically. 

**I should like to be anything, even 
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a day labourer, if I could have an easy 
mind," said the Eev. Dion. ^* Don't 
you see, cannot you understand, Selina, 
that in a life like ours, the better our 
social position the more dreadful it is to 
contemplate losing it ? And every up- 
ward step we take makes it harder to 
undo any false step taken at the begin- 
ning. If, when we came here, we had 
come as comparatively poor, struggling 
^people " 

^^ We might have gone on struggling 
to the end," interpolated his wife. 

*^I don't believe it, Selina; the longer 
I Uve, the more I doubt whether there 
is any real benefit in keeping up false 
appearances. The public will read an 
author's book if it be worth reading, 
whether he lives in a garret or dines 
with dukes every night of his life; and 
just the same the public will come and 
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hear a man preach, if he is able to preach, 
whether he have hemp carpeting on his 
floors, or dresses in purple and fine linen, 
and fares sumptuously every day." 

"And do you think the man could 
write as well, or preach as well, if he 
hved on bread and water instead of on 
beef and mutton, and Bass and Guin- 
ness?" 

" Under certain circumstances, yes. 
I consider an easy mind one of the 
essentials to success, in middle life at 
any rate. I do not believe any man 
stands a chance of reaching the winning- 
post if caxe be always sitting behind on 
the crupper." 

"Well, I do not know," said Mrs. 
Wright plaintively, " I am sure I thought 
we were managing admirably. Here we 
have very good society, of its kind; we 
need never from necessity spend an 
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evening at home. Our boys have fair 
appointments in the City ; our girls may 
marry well; you preach to an intelli- 
gent and educated audience, while as 
for me, I have not felt so strong for many 
years." 

" That is the only comfort I can see 
about the matter ; for aU the other 
benefits you have mentioned the price 
paid has been fearful. I have kept our 
last trouble from you as long as I could, 
but I can keep it no longer. Unless, 
in a very short space of time, I can 
manage to raise a large, an extremely 
large sum of money, I shall be not merely 
ruined, but disgraced." . 

" What do you mean, Dion ? " inquired 
his wife. 

Then he told her how, having re- 
ceived subscriptions for the new church, 
he had, under pressure, withdrawn the 
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money from his bankers, and employed 
it for the settlement of pressing claims, 
Ifelieving he should be able to replace aU 
sums so taken long before he was called 
upon to hand them over. 

But suddenly a day of reckoning came 
— ^it always does come when least ex- 
pected — and Mr. Wright was called upon 
to make up his accounts, and deliver 
the money collected by him to the 
trustees. 

For a period he pleaded pressure of 
parish work as an excuse for delay : then 
stated he had not received all the money 
promised ; that he would lose no time in 
writing to those who were thus lagging 
behind, and have everything ready to lay 
before the committee ere long. 

Eventually, however, as he did not 
lay everything before the committee, or, 
indeed, any part of it, he had received 
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a letter from the secretary, civil, indeed, 
but pressing, stating that as it was 
necessary for the accounts to be made 
up immediately, he would feel obliged by 
Mr. Wright favouring him with a state- 
ment of the amounts he had received, 
not later than the 21st of October. 

'' And now it is getting towards the 
end of September," finished Mr. Wright, 
rising, and pacing the room, his hands 
crossed behind his back ; ** and God only 
knows what I am to do." 

For once, Mrs. Wright did not suggest 
that Providence would open some road 
for them. She sate, her work lying idly 
in her lap, her eyes wandering over the 
arid garden, utterly silent, stunned by 
the weight of a trouble as tremendous as 
it was unexpected. 

*^Selina," said the Kector, and his 
voice shook as he pronounced her name — 

VOL. III. E 
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WBiS her manner a premonitory symptom 
of how the world would receive the story 
of his fall ?^-" I. would have spared you 
this if I could," 

Sl;Le pressed her hand; across her. ey§s 
as one who comes j suddenly into the 
light after walldng through darkness^ apd 
looked: at him for a momejat like one 
dazed; then she rose eg^ual to the occa- 
sion, and answered— 

" Dion, we mujst not sink under this ; 
we must face the difficulty/ You can get 
the money somehow. Why did you not 
tell me before ? I could have helped 
yoUr How much dp you want ? Why do 
you not go to Mr, Gahoon ? " 

" I. havp. been to him," explained the 

Bector. 

"And what did he say? > Did- you 
explain the matter to him ? " 

"I^didfallyj that is one of the advan- 
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tages, or disadvantages, of having to do 
with, a man who is not easily scandalised. 
He expressed no astonishment ; indeed, 
I believe he had suspected something 
of the sort ; but he declined to help me." 

" What excuse did he make ? " 

■* 

" WeU, he made several. One, that 
previous arrangements with me had en- 
tailed, a good deal of trouble. Another, 
that as he had befriended me, he thought 
I might have compelled my children to 
be ordinarily civil to his; and a third, 
that he did not beheve any human being 
could keep us out of debt. 

" * You have been in debt and in 
trouble ever since I knew you,^ he said^ 
* and you will be in debt so long as you 
are not in jail or your grave. Time 
teaches a Uttle to some people, but time 
has taught nothing to you. King Solomon 
expresses an opinion that *' Though you 
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shonld bray a fool in a morfcar among 
wheat with a pestle, yet wiU not his fool- 
ishness depart from him ; " and I am in- 
clined to think King Solomon was about 
right.' " 

" The profane wretch 1 " murmured 
Selina. 

"I humbled myself," continued the 
Keotor. *^ I give you my word, I never 
so prayed and besought a favour from a 
human being; but I might just as well 
have entreated that chimney-piece. I 
reminded him of the long years during 
which I had worked ; I spoke of the 
disgrace to my children ; I pleaded on 
your behalf; I implored him by the 
memory of old times ; I ' ' 

But here Mr. Wright broke off with 
a sob, to the intense dismay of his wife, 
who had never seen him so utterly dis- 
heartened before. 
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^^Dion!" she cried, "for pity's sake 
don't give way now! We shall get 
through this trouble somehow, if you 
only face it boldly. We will write to 
every one we know. Bella, I daresay, 
could get her husband to help us ; and 
then there is Mr. Irwin, and — and plenty 
of people besides. ' ' 

For answer, Mr. Wright unlocked a 
drawer, and pulling out some letters, 
handed them across the table. 

One — ^the first Mrs. Wright unfolded — 
was from Bella herself, hurriedly written 
and expressed, inclosing all the money 
she had at the moment — ^thirty pounds — 
and saying that when Sir Harry, who was 
out of town for a few days, returned, she 
would beg him to give her twenty more 
to make up the fifty Mr. Wright wanted. 

"Why did you not ask her for a 
hundred ? " inquired Mrs. Wright, a little 
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scomfally; **you wonld have got it just 
as easily," 

" Kead on," was Mr, Wright's reply. 

The next letter proved to be from Sir 
Harry himself, apologizing for a delay in 
writiDg, occasioned by Lady Medbum's 
dangerous illness, and begging to be 
excused from sending the cheque re- 
quested. 

The wording of this epistle was icUy 
cold ; nevertheless Mrs. Wright said — 

.^^I do not attach any importance to 
that. Naturally the man was in an ill 
humour at being disappointed of the long- 
expected heir. It was wretched manage- 
ment on Bella's part, in some way — of 
that I am quite sure." 

<*Very likely, my dear," agreed the 
Rev. Dion, who had never been disap- 
pointed in that way himseK; "but read 
on." 
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Mr. Irwin's refasal oamjB next. After 
that Colonel Lesohelles'; 'after that, half- 
a-dozen more. 

^^^at is the state of the ciase, you 
see, my dear," remarked Mr. Wright 
resignedly. 

'^ At preseiit," said Mrs. Wright ; "but 
I will get the money 'ottt of some one, if 
I have to adk for it on my knees." 

It was noticeable that the lady made 
at that time no farther reference to the 
especial care she believed was exercised 
by Providence over her husband's aflfadrs ; 
though it was hot long ere she declared 
that, from two mbst unlikely quarters, 
help had beein coming sill the time— and 
that she always had firm faith ^help would 
come, though she felt sclarcely justified, 
under thfe ^iifcttihstaiices, iti *Bxpressing 
such an opinidn. 

" For you know, ^dear, we 'ought *iiot to 
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do wrong that good may come of it," 
fimshed the graceful self-deceiver. 

" Yes, Selina, I know that, perhaps, 
a Uttle better than you," answered the 
Eeverend Dion, somewhat brusquely. 
After all, if it was he who had sinned, lie 
had sinned for her sake, and that of his 
children; and it was he who had borne 
the sleepless nights of care, the long, 
long days of struggle, the humiliations, 
the rebuffs, the sickening hope deferred. 
And it had not been pleasant to hear 
Gaboon's remarks on his own folly and 
the incompetency of Selina. To be told 
in plain words that he is a fool, and his 
wife another, is trying to the com- 
placency of any man. But Mr. Wright 
took his revenge. When he was quite 
out of the wood, he preached two sermons 
intended to strike home to the heart of 
that purse-proud upstart, Cahoon." 
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People said they were wonderful 
sermons — so perhaps they impressed 
that "recreant" Cahoon, as the Hector 
loved to style him. 

The only remark Cahoon, however, 
made on the subject was this — 

"I believe, Wright, you would boil 
your own mother down if you ran short 
of literary stock, I wonder if you ever 
had a feeling or an experience you have 
not turned into a sermon, or money." 

"And," considered the Kev. Mr. 
Wright, as he turned his steps towards 
Jiome, " now he speaks of it, I wonder if 
I ever had." 
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CHAI>TEE X. 

MR. WRIGHT'S DIFFICULTIES. 

The first great deKveranoe accomplished 
for Mr. Wright was wrought through the 
death of his brother. 

Never did Mr. Wright feel that he 
loved that brother so well as when, close 
upon the 2l8t of October, news sirrived 
that Mr. Horatio Wright had taien his 
departure heavenward from the obscure 
town in which for many years he dis- 
pensed medicines and practised as a 
fourth-rate surgeon. 

In that town he mixed with people who 
were — so said the Eev. Dion — " entirely 
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unsuitable ; " but, upon the whole, Mr. 
Horatio Wright managed to lead, ac- 
cording to his hghts, not a bad sort of 
life. 

True the doctor ' of the neighbourhood 
patronised him, whilst the gentry of tho 
neighbourhood never even dreamt of ask^ 
ing him to their houses ; but then Horatio- 
did not owe one penny he was unable to- 
pay ; he contrived to put by a Uttle 
money; he was burdened neither with 
wife nor child. He had an old maid 
to keep his house, who, always secretly 
hoping he would eventually marry her, 
devoted aU her attention to compassing 
his happiness. 

In the county no man was a ^better 
judge of whisky, and throughout the 
county no man could have been found 
capable of imbibing ^o much liquor 'at 
night and rising utterly sober in the 
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morning ; whilst as for fame, had he not 
his brother Dionysius ? 

That was fame enough for him. In a 
very dilapidated box were found, aiter his 
•death, carefully packed away, " Sermon 
by the Kev. Dionysius Wright, M. A. Trin. 
Coll. Dub., Curate of St. Augustine-in- 
the-East, Lecturer at the Church of the 
Holy Innocents;" *' Sermon on behalf of 
the Poor and Needy, preached at St. 
Mary's beyond the Precincts, by the 
Eev. Dionysius Wright," etc., etc., etc. ; 
"A Lecture on the Congruity existing 
between Ancient and Modem Infidelity, 
dehvered at the City of London Christian 
Improvement Society, Bevis Marks, May, 
18 — ;" besides the Times of a certain 
date, containing an account of some meet- 
ing at which the Kev. Dion had flourished 
a,way on the platform ; many local papers 
bearing testimony to the activity of that 
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celebrated divine, the Eev. D. Wright ; 
a copy of the Middlesex Conservative 
which gave a description of his induction 
to Fisherton and a sketch of his career — 
the last contributed by Mr. Wright him- 
self ; other copies of the same paper con-^ 
taining accounts of various meetings at 
which the Kev. Dion addressed a select 
audience, as well as paragraphs relating 
to local festivities in which the Eev. 
Dion and Mrs. Wright and the Misses 
Wright took honourable place. 

Each of us takes a pleasure in some- 
thing quite unaccountable to our fellows ; 
and, next to whisky, Mr. Horatio Wright 
prided himself on his brother the parson. 

Not that he would have lent him ten 
pounds, had that precise amount stood 
between the Eev. D. Wright and the 
workhouse, but he dehghted in sending 
him the best whisky he could procure, 
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which was, indeed, better than any money 
oould buy, and talking to his boon com- 
paoions about Dion, who was " hail feUow. 
well met " with bishops and earls. 

Audi his audience beUeved him^an: 
Irish, audience always. beUeves . in the 
BmcoesS: of. a man- who. haS: gone to 
Eflglandf— and Mr* H* Wright, the= sur- 
geon, derived . a sort .. of reflected . glory 
from the : doings .of , Mr. .El.. Wright, the . 
divine; 

" They cannot hUrry a man to make 
up his accounts who has just lost his 
brother," thought the Beverend Dion 
as he took hia seatrr-baok to the engine> , 
second-classi-atiEuston Square. "Poor 
Horatio! Dear] . dear! it seems only 
yesterday . since we ; went poaching tor 
gether . in . old Tracy's park ; and now, 
all the Tracys are dead and gone, and 
Horatio ; is gone ') too,?' After which i 
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tender tribute to his brother's memoi;y 
Mr. Wright unfolded the Times y, and 
began, Teading the leading articles^ 

Ajfyived . in , Dublin^ with<?ut ; waiting, as 
he told SeJi^ajL "for bite ox sup," he djoye 
straight to the Broadstpne station, and 
arriyed at the late Mr. Horatio Wright's 
residence about a couple of hours befoi;e 
the time fixed for the funeral. 

"I have seen him," wrote the. Keetor 
to his wife. "His fEmp wears a most 
peaceful expression. He was ill only 
twentjrfour hours, but the clergyman 
who was with him at the last — ^and who 
was good enough tp Ciall upon me inmiedi- 
. ately . after my arriyal-^says he had for 
some time past beian.dir^pting his att^ji- 
tion to serious -matters,; and that he was 
fully prepared for the Gbijat Qhangb. 
From the appearance of the house, I 
should imagine he has . been obliged to 
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live vdth strict economy. Poor fellow ! 
I wish I could have made his life happier ; 
but where he is now he will understand 
aU my troubles, and it is a comfort to 
think he has passed to a land where 
money can neither make nor mar the 
happiness of its inhabitants. I write this 
before the funeral, as the post leaves at 
four o'clock. I shall look anxiously for 
a letter from you at Jury's to-morrow." 

But when the morrow came Mr. Wright 
did not return to Dublin. 

The previous night he had indited 
another epistle to Selina. 

He wrote it after partaking liberally of 
the whisky which had — so said his com- 
panion, the local attorney — "never paid 
the Queen, nor cost Mr. Horatio Wright 
one halfpenny. Ah ! " continued the 
speaker, " your worthy brother had some 
queer patients. Up the hills and among 
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the bogs, there are many who will miss 
him, and that was how he came to get 
such good spirits." 

"He was always a curious fellow, but 
the best-hearted creature alive," observed 
the Eeotor. 

" Well, perhaps so," said the attorney, 
a Kttle doubtfully. " Now, really I must 
be going. By to-morrow at two o'clock,^ 
then, Mr. Wright, I shall have gone fully 
into the matter we have been talking 
over. Good-night. Delighted to have 
made your acquaintance, I am sure. 
Pray do not come to the door; I know 
the way far better than you do. Good- 
night again." And the Eeverend Dion 
was left standing alone in the hall, a 
candle in his left hand, his right laid on 
his shirt-front, and a look of happiness- 
pervading his features. 

"I hardly know, my beloved wife" — 

VOL. III. S 
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thus the Eeverend Dion began his letter 
-^*^how to find w>rdg to tell you the 
news I have learned since I despatched 
a few li^es to inform you of my safe 
arrival. Our dear departed was not 
straitened in his circumstances^ as I hf^d 
supposed. He died possessed of bouse 
property to the value of about forty 
pounds a year* This amount he has leffc 
to me. To his housekeeper he bequeaths 
his furniture. She is greatly dissatisfied^ 
I can see, and hopes I will do something 
handsome for her, which, indeed, I would 
most gladly, were I differently situated ; 
but, as matters stand, how can I? The 
lawyer who acted for H. spent the even- 
ing with me. He is a rogue, I beheve, 
and he evidently thinks me a fool as 
regards worldly affairs ; but, as it happens, 
his roguery suits my foUy on the present 
occasion to a T. He wants to buy the 
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houses, aaad I want the ready money, 
so he supposes "that I could never be 
worried with looking after such a small 
property," and I have agreed to sell if he 
can find me a purchaser likely to give 
a fair price. I shall settle the matter 
before I leave^ and you may expect to see 
me with the purchase-money in my 
pocket. Not a word of this to Cahoon, 
if you happen to see him. He knows too 
much about the state of my ^airs al- 
ready. I cannot teU you how utterly 
different a man I feel to-night. A load 
has been taken off my mind. I shall 
sleep sound for the first time for months. 
Poor H. I I trust saving was a pleasure 
to him, for I fear he must have stinted 
himself sadly to put by anything out of 
the wretched pittance he earned here. 
My heart is full — of gratitude^ wonder, 
andreheft" 
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And indeed Mr. Wright's heart was 
so full that, when he reached Duhlin, 
out of the money paid him by the 
attorney — ^who did not deal more hardly 
by the divine than might have been 
expected — ^he purchased so many things 
for Selina, the children, and himself, 
that, on casting up the total expended, 
he found a considerable inroad had been 
made on the amount-originaJly only 
sufficient to cover the deficiency in his 
accounts. 

**But, never mind," thought the Eev-- 
erend Dion ; ** if I give them this I will 
make some excuse about the balance, 
and ere long I shall be receiving money, 
and can then settle up everything." 

Thus the light-hearted divine, who had 
not been able to sleep sound for months, 
slipped back into the waters of difficulty 
from which he was but just rescued ; 
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into shallow waters, perhaps, but still 
quite deep enough to drown him unless 
another miracle were wrought in his 
favour. 

Back in London, however, Mr. Wright 
found that unless he immediately paid 
over every halfpenny he had left he 
would find himself in an extremely 
awkward position; aud, indeed, it was 
only by dint of telling more untruths 
than he probably ever uttered before at 
one sitting that he could defer the evil 
day of accounting for the deficiency still 
remaining. 

^'And then there is that thing of 
Averill's," he remarked to his wife. " I 
had entirely forgotten it; but when the 
hst is published he must find his name 
amongst the subscribers, or I know he 
will make a fuss.'' 

^*I should let him make a fuss,? said 
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Mrs. Wright philosophically; but the 
Beverend Dion shook his head. 

**My dear," he explained, ^* there are 
things a curate* can do, and things an 
incumbent cannot do ; and I must refund 
that money, or run the risk of a most 
unpleasant exposure." 

"Well, aU I can say is," remarked his 
better-half, "that it is a very hard case 
indeed." 

*^ Perhaps so; but fretting over spilt 
milk won't put it back in the jug, 
Selina." 

"You never go to Ireland but you 
come back with a number of the com- 
monest proverbs at your fingers' ends* I 
do wish, Dion, you would be more careful.*' 

"I wish I had been," muttered the 
Eeverend Dion sotio voce. The man was 
always a most repentant sinner when in 
trouble* 
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" "WTiat was that hitch about Averill ? *' 
some over-curious reader inquires. Ju8t 
this. In days too remote for th^d Eector 
to remember anything about the trans- 
action till reminded of it, he had once, 
when schools were wanted for i^ parish 
with which he was temporarily connected, 
taken from a list of subscribers to soine 
other charities the names of Various 
philanthropic persons, to whom he sent 
a moving circular, drawn up by himself, 
stating the need of schools, the condition 
of the parish, and various other matters 
upon which it is unnecessary to enlarge 
here* 

In reply he recfeived some letters con- 
taining money, but not sufficient money 
even to begin to build the schools; 
so he Used the subscriptions for his own 
purposes — meaning, of course, ultimately 
to restore the amdtlnts to the donors-^ 
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and then quarrelling with the rector, just 
come home from foreign parts, he left 
suddenly^ and, having a judicious and 
well-balanced memory, forgot aU about 
the schools and the subscriptions. 

But Mr. Averill had a better memory. 
When once again the signature of Diony- 
sius Wright lay on his study table, that 
gentleman, who was methodical and 
regular in his habits, referred to his filed 
letters and well-kept correspondence-book, 
and among them he found : ^* Kev. Diony- 
sius Wright, curate in charge of St. 
Lazarus-in-the-North, for schools, J626 ; " 
whereupon he wrote to the incumbent 
of St. Lazarus to ascertain about the 
schools; and, finding none had been 
bunt, sent a letter to Mr. Wright, in 
which he remarked that he might apply 
the twenty-five potmds subscribed for 
the purpose of assisting the St. Lazarus 
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schools, which had never been erected, 
to the fund for "rearing tha^ beautifol 
structure, the Church of the Disciples, 
Huntingdon Park." Having quoted 
which elegant extract from Mr. Wright's 
own circular, Mr. Averill proceeded, on 
his own account, to add, " I shall expect 
to see my name amongst your list of 
subscribers" — an observation full of 
significance, as the Eeverend Dion com- 
prehended. 

"I must make up the whole amount 
ere long," he said, on an average about 
twice a week, in a tone of great con- 
viction, and Mrs. Wright agreed that 
she supposed he must, with the air of an 
injured woman; but months passed by, 
and still the account was not made up. 
ITeither did there seem the sHghtest 
prospect of its ever being made np. 

Out of each fresh payment Mr. Wright 
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expected to receive a certain sxim was^ 
verbally and mentally subtracted to 
liqtddate ^Hbat feoxbd debt/' as the: 
Beverpnd Dion styled it ; but^ somehow^ 
when the money came, the whole of it 
was fonnd to go so short a way in even 
partially satisfying hnngiy creditors, that 
not a hal^enny could be spared to pro- 
vide for the payment which had already 
been delayed so long. 

Christmas came, and passed. With 
one excuse and another Mr. Wright had 
staved off the evil day for months enough 
to have enabled him to find the Cash by 
some means; but at length, when Feb- 
ruary arrived, the secretary grew very 
peremptory— ** very nasty indeed," ex- 
plained the Eector ; " and there are now 
but three alternatives open for me— ta 
pay the money, confess my real position^ 
or be publicly and eternally disgraced." 
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"Oh, Dion ! " exclaimed Ms wife, '^ do 
not despair. You will be helped out of 
this, I am sure. A man who has done 
as much for others as you have done will 
never, I am confident, be deserted in his 
hour of need." 

"I am not quite so certain about that, 
Selina," he answered. "We have been 
helped wonderfully, it is true ; but I do 
think, sooner or later a man is expected 
to help himself a little, instead of lying 
a burden upon Providence. Upon my 
word, I often feel as if Heaven must be 
tired of assisting people who so eternally 
stand in need of assistance." 

"If you are going to talk in that way," 
said Mrs. Wright a little severdy, " of 
course we cannot expect assistance. If 
you mean to relinquish faith, and to be- 
come totally obhvious of and ungrateful 
for all the great mercies vouchsafed to us. 
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we shall, I fear, be forgotten. But, Dion, 
what is the meaning of this change in 
you — of this unintelligible depression ? " 

" The meaning of it is, Selina, that 
I am tired, that I am sick of debt, and 
borrowing, and lying, and keeping np 
appearances when we have nothing to 
keep them np on. I would rather live 
in the meanest house, I would rather 
eat the humblest fare, than continue to 
endure the life of harass I have done." 

'* My poor dear," answered his wife, 
** I am afraid living in a hut on potatoes 
and salt would not mend the matter. 
We should want less money, it is true, 
but we should have just as much trouble 
in getting it. If people have to hve on 
their talents instead of a settled income, 
they must expect annoyances. But do 
not let this worry conquer you, Dion. 
I am certain a way out of it will be 
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presented, and when you are a bishop you 
will look back and laugh at the troubles 

ft 

you now think so unendurable." 

" When I am a bishop perhaps I may,'^ 
agreed the Eeverend Dion, ^^ but I cer- 
tainly do not feel inclined to laugh at 
them now. Suppose, for a change^ 
Selina, you write to Lady Medbum. I 
really think, as you could put the need 
for pecuniary assistance, she might get 
her husband to help us." 

But Selina declined. She would write 
to Colonel Leschelles, if Dion wished, but 
she could not — no, really she could not 
— ask a favour from Bella, " who was 
always your protegee, if you remember. 
I never liked the girl, nor understood her. 
In my opinion she is a sly hypocrite." 

"Well, well, well, my dear," said Mr» 
Wright, which Selina correctly inter- 
preting to mean that he courted no dis- 
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oussion about the matter, she swept out 
of the room, with a langoid grace, the 
skirt of her unpaid-for silk dress sweeping 
the dust out of the also unpaid-for library 
carpet as she walked. 

"Dear me ! " thought the Eev. Dion, 
as he watched her exit, *^ I wonder if any- 
body living ever paid so high for having 
nothing done as we do ! " 

The letters were written and des- 
patched. From Colonel Leschelles was 
reluctantly wrung a five-pound note : 
from Sir Harry Medbum a cheque for 
ten pounds, and a hint that, as Lady 
Medbum had to give largely to local 
charities, he trusted Mr. Wright would 
not ask her to contribute any further 
sums to the good work carried on in the 
parish of " The Disciples." 

Mr. Irwin refused to advance another 
penny, as did many Inore dear, good 
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friends of tbQ "Wright family. In fact, 
all the Eector conld scrape together was 
five-and-twenty pounds. ^*Not enough 
to pay for the time, trouble, humiliation, 
and postage,'.' he said sadly. 

^< I will send it in, though, as Averill's 
subscription," he observed, noticing a 
look in his wife's face which warned him 
she had thoughts of anne^g so useless 
an amount. 

. ^^Mr. Irwin ought to be ashamed of 
himself," said Mrs. Wright. ^^ Why, his. 
niece never would have been married at 
all had it not been for us." 

^^I wish he had done what I asked 
him," mused the Eev. Dion.. ^^ He could 
not have been a loser, and it would have 
proved temporal salvation to m©. How- 
ever," he added, striking his bosom with 

emphasis, <*Mr. Wright fe not beaten 

*■ 

yet. If any one thinks he has beaten 
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Mr. Wright, he is greatly mistaken.'^ 
"Which utterance, rendered into plain 
English, meant that Mr. Wright had 
bethought him of some other person, 
besides Mr. Cahoon, who mi^ht feel 
inclined to lend money on his pew rents. 

" While I am about it I will ask for a 
couple of hundred," he thought ; and 
meantime, to stave off the secretary, he 
sent him twenty-five pounds, re AveriU. 

It was a wet day on which the Eev. 
'Dion sallied forth to try his fortune with 
the money-lenders ; but he had come 
from a country where a downpour is con- 
sidered of little importance, and, merely 
remarking to his Selina that rain, as a 
rule, meant "at home," he sallied out, 
took the first omnibus that offered — 
local trains were then almost unknown 
— looked benignantly on his fellow- 
passengers — some of whom whispered to 
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each other, ^^ That is the great preacher 
at Huntingdon Park!" — and travelled 
Cityward. 

Arrived there, the very first man he 
met whom he knew chanced to be Mr. 
Irwin — Mr. Irwin walking with a dark- 
bearded gentleman, whose face seemed, in 
some cnrions way, familiar to the Eector. 

*^ How. do you do?" exclaimed Mr. 
Wright, joyously holding out his hand, 
and standing quite at ease on the pave- 
ment as if the finest weather prevailed, 
umbrella jauntily poised, dress as neat 
and irreproachable as ever — *^How do 
you do ? What an age it is since I have 
seen you ! " 

Eemembering that within a day or two 
he had refused the speaker pecuniary 
help, Mr. Irwin took the outstretched 
hand rather sheepishly, and shook it with 
a bad grace. 

YOL. III. T 
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"AJl well at home?" went on Mr. 
Wright, as though he and Mrs. Lrwin and 
the little Irwins were the dearest of dear 
&iends. 

" Thank you, yes. Mrs. Irwin and the 
children are pretty well." 

"Eather wet to-day," observed Mr. 
Wright, glanciQg at the stranger as 
he spoke, and understanding he had 
" money " written on him from the crown 
of his head to the heels of his boots. 

"Very wet indeed," rephed Mr. Irwin, 
trying to move on. 

*^ Have you heard lately from her lady- 
ship?" asked Mr. Wright, still airily 
poising his umbrella. 

For a moment Mr. Irwin hesitated. 
Then he said, "I heard of her the other 
day. She was quite well." 

" Dear, sweet creature I " ejaculated 
the Eector. 
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" I am sorry to sajf I must bid you 
good-bye," observed Mr. Irwiii. ** I have 
an appointment." 

" Good-bye, then/' said the Eector in 
dulcet accents. ^^ So glad to see you 
looking so well. Good-bye. God bless 
you." And he was gone. 

1^ Who is your rosy friend, Walter?" 
asked the dark and bearded gentleman. 

" Only a begging parson, and a cursed 
nuisance," was the answer. 

"And who is her ladyship?" pursued 
the other. 

"A lady I met at his house, and to 
whom I have been able to prove of some 
little service," was the reply. 

But as he replied Walter Chappell 
Irwin could not' help looking straight at 
his companion, who only remarked — 

" Oh ! indeed. You seem to have got 
into high company since we parted." 
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"I suppose so, thongli I have never 
been inside her doors." 
*^How very odd ! " 
" Not more odd than true." 
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CHAPTEK XI. 

A FRESH INTERPOSITION. 

Still wet weather, still an even, indus- 
trious, apparently untiring downpour of 
rain, and the Eev. Dionysius Wright was 
no nearer an advance of money than ever. 
The twenty per cent, men, and the 
thirty, and the forty, and the fifty, and 
the sixty, had apparently taken his 
measure, and either could not or would 
not advance what he wanted. Perhaps 
they did not think it was well to try to 
fleece a parson, more especially one so 
popular as the Keverend Dion — ^perhaps 
they had unpleasant visions of police 
courts and brutal cross-examinations if 
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they tried to extort their pound of flesh. 
from a man in Mr. Wright's position. 
Whatever the cause may have been, the 
result was disastrous. He could not get 
the money. If he had offered all the 
tribes of Israel five hundred per cent., the 
answer wduld have been the same. 

Since the time when Jacob by subtlety 
annexed the stronger of Laban's sheep 
the Jews have rarely, save in their deal- 
ings with the Almighty, forgotten their 
own interests, and, happily for themselves ,^ 
they did not overlook those interests 
when Mr. Wright, suave, weU-dressed, 
prosperous-looking, plausible, went to ask 
for the advance of a mere bagatelle. 

"It is a thing quite out of our line,'^ 
answered, as with one voice, the descen- 
dants of Jacob's dozen sons : and ac- 
cordingly at length even Mr. Wright was 
fain to confess himself beaten. 
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*^Eeally/' he said to his dear Selina, 
after one of these unsuccessfal journeys, 
"it is wonderful to see how totally 
insensible the Jews are to any Christian , 
feeling." 

*^Bnt the Christians are as bad as the 
Jews," sighed Mrs. Wright ; which was, 
indeed, so true, that one wet, dreary day 
the Eev. Dion found himself in Comhill, 
stiU minus the money he required, very 
cold, very miserable, very much de- 
pressed. 

"I will just turn into Birch's," he said 
mentally, feeling at the same time if he 
had any silver in his pocket, " and have 
some soup and a glass of Madeira. Per- 
haps I might have been more fortunate 
to-day had I, before going to those 
creatures, partaken of some refresh- 
ment." 

And accordingly he went into Birch's, 
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sat down to the ordered soup and the 
well-remembered Madeira, his hair al- 
- ready tuming grey, and his admirable 
appearance making a sort of clerical halo 
in that totally worldly room. 

While he was breaking some bread, 
after three spoonfuls of the soup and a 
sip of the Madeira, he chanced to look 
across the narrow table, and saw the man 
with whom Mr. Irwin had been walking 
^ when last he met him. Already the 
stranger had recognised him, and con- 
sequently, as their eyes met, remarked — 

''I think I have had the pleasure of 
meeting you before." 

"Dehghted, I am sure, to have the 
pleasure of meeting you again," said the 
Eeverend Dion genially. '^ Any friend of 
my dear friend Mr. Irwin must always 
be acceptable to me." 

^' You are very kind," replied the other 
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with a smile, which, as Mr. Wright after- 
wards observed, might, like Mr. Irwin's 
^' Yes," have meant anything. 

What it probably did mean was that he 
remembered the criticism of Mr. Wright's 
dear friend upon that gentleman, also that 
Mr. Irwin had not thought it necessary to 
introduce him. 

They went on chatting for a time, in 
the intervals of soup and Madeira, con- 
cerning the weather, the City, the state 
of trade, poUtics, and various other sub- 
jects ; and when they had paid the waiter 
and gone downstairs, and passed through 
the shop, they continued to walk together 
towards Princes Street. 

" I am going to the Joint Stock Bank," 
observed Mr. Wright's new friend, " and 
shall soon have to say good morning ; 
but I trust our acquaintance will not end 
here." 
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Mr. Wright trusted it might not either, 
and said he was charmed to have the 
happiness of meeting a gentleman pos- 
sessed of snch an amount of varied 
information, as was the case with his 
companion. 

" I have been knocking about the 
world all my life," answered the other. 
"I have been in all sorts of places and 
mixed amongst all sorts of people; and 
if a man keeps his eyes and ears open, 
he cannot well avoid picking up a good 
deal." 

" Very true — ^very admirably put/' com- 
mended the Eev. Dion, wondering whether 
pecuniarily he could pick anything out of 
one who had, he felt convinced, *' knocked 
about " to some purpose. 

" You, too, must have seen something 
of the world," observed his proposed prey; 
*' enough, at all events, to enable you 
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upon occasion to dispense with ceremony. 
Dine with me, will you; this evening ? I 
know scarcely any one in London — no 
one indeed intimately except Mr. Irwin ; 
and he, though doubtless a most excellent 
person, is not a very lively companion." 

Mr. Wright remarked he could not 
listen to a word in disparagement of the 
very best man in existence ; but his face 
showed at the same time that he under- 
stood the stranger had detected Mr. 
Irwin's weak spot, and appreciated his 
cleverness in doing so. 

**You will dine with me, however?" 
persisted his companion. 

*' Indeed I will, if I can," answered the 
Eeverend Dionysius with hearty alacrity. 
" Now just let me see," and standing at 
the door of the Joint Stock Bank he 
made a dive into his breast pocket, and 
extracting from its depths an immense 
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memorandum book, studied the last 
written page it contained attentively. 

** After half-past six I shall be at 
leisure," he said at length; "that is to 
say, I can be at leisure." 

ff 

" Seven, then, will suit you. I am 
staying at The Golden Cross." 

And he was turning away when Mr. 
Wright stopped him. 

" By-the-by, to whom am I indebted 
for the honour of this invitation ? " 

" I beg your pardon. I quite forgot 
that neither of us knows the name of the 
other," and he pulled out a card and 
handed it to Mr. Wright, Mr. Wright 
following suit. 

"Mr. Sanson," read out the Kev. Dion, 
" deUghted, I am sure, to have made your 
acquaititance." 

"A rough diamond," he remarked to 
Selina when he reached home ; " but a 
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gentleman — decidedly a gentleman ; andy 
ivhat is far better, I feel confident a very 
good man." 

After lie had dined, however, and found 
himseK on the top of a Huntingdon Park 
omnibus on his way home, he was not, 
perhaps, quite so satisfied about the latter 
point. 

Over a bottle of remarkably good port 
Mr. Sanson approached the subject at that 
moment nearest his heart. 

" The first time I had the pleasure of 
seeing you, Mr. Wright," he began, '* you 
made an inquiry concerning a friend of 
Mr. Irwin's." 

'' Ho ! ho ! " thought the Eector, " sits 
the wind in that quarter ! ' ' But he only 
said, with an admirable semblance of for- 
getfahiess— 

'' Did I ? " 

*'You old fox!" thought the other. 
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Then he said out londj " Yes ; you asked 
after some one you spoke of as * her 
ladyship.' " 

''So I did, so I did," agreed Mr. 
Wright. 

''Will you teU me the name of the 
lady to whom you referred ? " 

" Before I say yes, or no, will you tell 
me what passed between you and Mr. 
Irwin after I parted from him? You 
asked him the same question. What 
reply did he make ? ' ' 

" An evasive reply." 

"Exactly as I expected. Such being 
the case, I cannot tell you her name." 

" But, sir, I must know it." 

" Not from me." 

"Why should you make a mystery 
about so simple a matter ! " 

" Why should you make a point of 
solving the mystery ! " 
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" Because it is important that I should 
solve it ; because for months past I have 
been trying to extract the secret from 
Irwin; because I hate being bafl9.ed. 
Look here, sir, if you understood me 
better, you would know I am a man 
who never yet really turned back from 
any enterprise on which I once embarked. 
Three times I seemed to have, fortune 
within my grasp — three times fortune 
was swept from me. And yet I perse- 
vered; and now I am rich enough to 
buy a fine estate and take rank with 
anybody." 

" Most creditable, I am sure," mur- 
mured the Kector; *' quite an excep- 
tional career," 

' ' You would say so with more reason 
were I to describe it you," said the 
other, with an tmpleasant smile. ^'My 
path has not been over roses and lilies, 
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believe me- But to return to the point. 
I want to know who this ladyship is, con- 
cerning whom you maintain such secrecy. 
She may or she may not be the person of 
whom I am in search ; but, at any rate^ 
I mean to find out where she is, and see 
her." 

"If not an impertinent question, who 
is this person of whom you are in 
search?" 

" That is my affair," was the reply. 
"Come now, Mr. Wright, we need not 
beat about the bush any longer. I am 
determined to find out what I want to 
know. Will you give the information 
at once, and greatly obhge me, or 
must I employ a detective? I would 
much rather subscribe handsomely to 
any one of your, no doubt, numerous 
charitable undertakings than fee a spy." 
Which sentence contained a great deal 
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more trutt than even Mr. Wright ima- 
gined. 

" You are very kind, I am sure," said 
the Kector ; " and I am greatly concerned 
to think I cannot comply with your re- 
quest. Mr. Irwin has been a dear good 
friend to me, and I really cannot betray 
his confidence." 

" That means, I suppose, that he has 
assisted you pecuniarily, and that you 
are afraid of offending him." 

" No ; I am not afraid of offending him. 
That he has helped me materially, how- 
ever, I am not ashamed to confess ; and 
of whatever sins I may be guilty, in- 
gratitude is not amongst the number." 

" Of course ; I understand aU that ; but, 
between ourselves, I don't think you owe 
Irwin much gratitude in the future, and 
I believe he will give you little chance of 
being grateful to him in the future. Be 

VOL. III. U 
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good-natured, therefore: tell me the 
lady's name, and I wiU hand you over 
twenty-five pounds for any charity you 
like to mention. Will that do ? " 

With all sincerity Mr. Wright said it 
would not. He could not think of being 
a party to such a transaction. He would 
not betray his dear friend for any con- 
sideration whatsoever. 

*^Not for twice twenty-five pounds?" 
asked the other, eyeing him curiously. 

"Not for twice twenty-five," declared 
the Kector firmly ; but firmly as he spoke, 
he was wavering, and the other saw it. 

"Well, then, this is my last bid. If 
you refuse it I shall employ some one to- 
morrow who will not be long in worming 
out the secret. If you tell me, without 
further trouble, where to find her lady- 
ship, you can have a hundred pounds. 
You won't serve her by refusing to help 
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me ; and you won't serve yourself. Be 
quite sure of that." 

"Give me five minutes," gasped the 
Eector. Behold, here was the amount 
needed ready to his hand. Why should he 
let it go ? What Mr. Sanson said was doubt- 
less quite true. The discovery now could 
only be regarded as a question of time ; 
and in any case Sir Harry Medbum and 
Mr. Irwin were rich and prosperous, men 
weU able to take care of themselves, 
whilst ruin and disgrace • stared him, the 
Kev. Dion, in the face. 

Nevertheless he hesitated. If ever a 
devU lurked in a handsome face, Mr. 
Wright saw it in Mr. Sanson's then. 
It seemed gibing at him as he looked 
helplessly at his tempter. It shone out 
of the dark eyes, and he knew, if the 
concealing hair were removed, he should 
behold it curling the resolute mouth. 
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Could he jeopardise Bella's happiness 
by telling this man where to find her? 
Could he, on the other hand, jeopardise 
his own position by refusing to avail 
himself of an opportunity so wonderfully 
offered ? 

*'I must have time for consideration,'* 
he said at last. *^ Let me have four-and- 
twenty hours, and you shall hear from 
me, yea or nay." 

**No," answered the other; *^now or 
never. If you refuse to obUge me, I 
shall take other measures without delay." 

"Do you know anytlung to her pre- 
judice ? " asked Mr. Wright. 

" Nothing. What could have put such 
an idea into your nund ? " 

" And you do not want to trade on 
your knowledge of any secret connected 
with her ? '' 

"No. I only wish to become one of 
the family party." 
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"But of what advantage can that pos- 
sibly prove to yon ? ' ' 

"Perhaps some— perhaps none. Most 
hkely I should never have wanted to see 
her again, had Irwin not made such a 
secret of the matter," 

Another pause — another wrestle be- 
tween the demon which had cursed Mr. 
Wright's life and his better nature, and 
he said — 

" Give me the hundred pounds." 

Without a word Mr. Sanson counted 
out the required sum, and laid it on the 
table, keeping a stem grasp on it the 
while. 

" Now," he said triumphantly, looking 
across at his visitor, "let us exchange." 

The Eev.'Dion pushed a pencilled card 
over to his tempter, and, covering his 
face with one hand, placed the other on 
the notes. 
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" AJl right — ^take them," remaxked Mr, 
Sanson; and then he pocketed the ad- 
dress, and Mr. Wright the money. 

" She is pretty, no doubt,'* observed 
Mr. Sanson ; bnt Mr. Wright refosed to 
notice the suggestion. He simply rose,^ 
buttoned up his coat, said— 

" It is time I bade you good-night ; "^ 
and so betook himself, as has been already 
stated, to the top of a HuntiQgdon Park 
omnibus. 

Next morning he overslept himself. 
He had not designed to commit such an 
enormity; but, in good truth, he felt 
worn out, mentally and physically, and 
the consequence was that he had but just 
entered his study after breakfast when 
Mr. Irwin was announced. 

" My dear, good friend," Mr. Wright 
was begioning, when the other waved him 
off. 
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" Eead that," said Mr. Irwin impera- 
tively, thrusting a letter into his hand. 

"Dear Walter," so ran the epistle, 
" your clergyman deserved all you said of 
him, and more. He is a * begging par- 
son,' and a * cursed nuisance.' Neverthe- 
less he has served my turn. I start for 
Devonshire to-morrow. Why did you 
cause me and yourself so much trouble ? 

" Yours, Miles." 

" How much did he give you? " asked 
Mr. Irwin; and Mr. Wright, smarting 
under the maddening influence of finding 
his dear friend had called him a begging 
parson, answered — 

" One hundred pounds." 

"I would have given you five hundred 
to keep her secret." 

" Why, who is the man ? " inquired the 
Eev. Dion curiously. 
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"Her father, and the greatest scoundrel 
in England." 

" Ah ! " said Mr. Wright, " you should 
have been more explicit, and more liberal. 
But aU that cannot be helped now I ' * 
which was the Kector's lament over 
Bella — and the lost five hundred. 

"And yet he might never have paid 
it," he considered. "EeaJly, when one 
comes to think over the matter calmly, 
there was not much generosity about 
Irwin. A mean fellow, Kke all self-made 
men. He was self-made." 

" I shall acquaint Colonel Leschelles 
with the details of this most disgraceful 
transaction," observed Mr. Irwin at the 
end of his interview. 

"Perhaps you wiU make Sir Harry 
Medbum acquainted with it also," said 
the Eev. Dion sarcastically. " No doubt 
it wiU afford him the keenest pleasure to 
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meet, in the person of his mfe's father, 
the * greatest scoundrel in England.' '* 

Then Mr. Irwin understood he had in 
his haste and rage put a weapon into the 
hand of the Eev. Dionysius which that 
popular divine would not hesitate about 
using, should necessity arise for doing so. 
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CHAPTEE Xn. 

LADY MEDBURN SPEAKS PLAINLY. 

Time went on. Considering time has 
been doing the same thing for six thou- 
sand years, or thereabouts, it is singular 
that people should be so much surprised 
to find it still does go on making the 
young old, and the old older — ^bringing 
happiness, taking happiness away — ^mak- 
ing aU sorts of chimes smd changes as it 
hurries along. 

But the experience is new to each of 
us. Life is a fresh toy to each child bom 
into it. Life is as a wonderful experience 
to each man and woman in existence* 
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The life he or she enjoys or endures may 
not be much to speak of, amongst the 
millions ; but still it is all that the indi- 
vidual unit has to make or to mar. 

A five-pound note might not seem 
much to the possessor of three hundred 
thousand a year, but it appears a fortune 
to the struggling widow who loses what 
stands between her and beggary; and so 
it is with the Httle dot existence gives 
to some amongst us — ^when it is gone, 
everything is gone. In your eyes it 
seems but Httle; but, oh, friends, how 
much its loss may mean to me ! 

Vaguely Lady Medbum grasped this 
truth. Lives were being lived all around 
her for good or for ill ; but the only life 
she really thought of was her own, so 
far as it affected herself, her husband, 
and her again expected child. People 
were suffering, people were enjoying, 
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people were sinning, people were striving 
to do good ; but she could not look over 
the fields where they were sowing and 
reaping, scattering the seed, garnering 
the harvest, because her own trouble was 
too near and too keen to let her eyes 
behold the troubles and joys of others. 

If her husband had grown cold or neg- 

i 

lectful, she might have borne the misery 
of her own deceit better ; but, as matters 
stood, she never rested night nor day for 
thinking of that awful secret he should 
have known, which sooner or later, she 
was quite aware, she would be compelled 
to divulge. For she could not allow 
things to go on drifting — she could not 
peril the hopes and happiness of one after 
another, because her hps were slow to 
utter that which she believed would break 
Sir Harry's heart. 

The county ladies thought that the 
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"little upstart," as they called her, gave 
herself airs, because she shrank from 
society. The county gentlemen thought 
she must have had a previous lover, and 
thrown him over for the baronet and the 
estate; while Sir Harry himself felt he 
could not understand her. 

"It ctonot be any sin of her own she 
is fretting about," he considered; "and 
yet what is wrong I am unable to imagine. 
I think she is fond of me, and God knows 
I try to make her happy; but she is 
imeasy when I am with her. She does 
not rejoice at the prospect of becoming 
a mother. She is wretched when that 
queer relation of hers, Sanson, is in the 
room with her; and yet the fellow tries 
to make himself agreeable, and there is 
no reason why she should feel ashamed 
of him. I wonder what that old story 
was she wanted to, tell me before 
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we were married ? It had nothing to do 
with my darling — of that I am confident. 
For ever she shall stand * Above Suspi- 
cion ' with me." 

As for Colonel Leschelles, who, coming 
from his new estates in Wales to visit his 
old friends, looked often •dubiously from 
Mr. Sanson to Lady Medbum, he was 
more perplexed even than Sir Harry. 

He had guessed the truth; but he 
could not understand BeUar—could not 
comprehend how any woman should sit 
by and see the game played which was 
being played without uttering a word to 
prevent it. 

At last he spoke. 

"You notice what is going on, I 
suppose?" he said, one day as he and 
his hostess walked through the gardens 
together. 

"I notice — ^yes." 
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" And shall you allow it to go on ? " 
"No; but there is no necessity for 
hurry, she does not care for him. How, 
indeed, could she ? If she could, I must 
have stopped it all long, long ago." 
" Why do you not stop it now ? " 
She put her hand to her head while she 
answered — 

"Because whenever I even think of 
speaJdBg such a pain here distracts me. 
At Fisherton Mr. Wright used to say 
how strong I was; but I am not strong 
now. It has all been too much." 

" It has," he sadly agreed. " Shall I 
say what is necessary for you? Shall ' 
I take it all off your hands ? You may 
be quite sure nothing can change your 
husband's heart towards you ; but some- 
thing ought to be done at once, my dear. 
Every hour you delay will make each 
minute of the future harder to bear." 
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" I know it," she replied. " But if he 
will go away quietly, who but you, and 
me, and uncle need ever be the wiser ? *' 

" No one, perhaps ; no one, I hope. 
But will he go ? " 

" I think so. I have something to say 
which may make him go. If that fail, 
I know what I intend to do." 

" But why not do something at once ? " 

" I cannot," she answered; "not while 
I have this stupid pain; not while Sir 
Harry is here, or you. But I promise to 
speak soon ; will — I will, iudeed." 

" Poor child ! " said the Colonel pity- 
ingly ; then went on, " I wish you would 
let me settle this matter for you; but 
perhaps it is better for it to rest between 
himseK and yourself. Of course you have 
your husband to depend on in case of need ; 
but if ever he should be ill or away, when 
you are in trouble, remember I will come 
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at any moment — any moment," lie added, 
with a lingering tenderness wliicli sounded 
like the faintest echo of hopeful music, 
which once had been, hut which was 
dead. 

^' I shall always remember," she an- 
swered, taking his hand smd humbly 
kissing it. "You have been so good to 
me always — always so good." 

Time went on, however. Colonel Les- 
chelles left Cortingford. Sir Harry was 
here and there on business connected 
with a lawsuit then pending. Miss Sel- 
ham was my Lady's guest, as she had 
been for three months following Miss 
Kelvey's death smd Sir Alexander's con- 
sequent absence on the Continent. Then 
suddenly he returned, claiming hospi- 
tality from his nephew in his nephew's 
absence. 

Ab may be imagined, Lady Medto, 
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the most ill-starred Lady who ever 
queened it at Cortingford, had now no 
gracious, winning ways, but she was 
possessed of a presence. 

" I am so glad to see you. Sir Alexan- 
der," said the miserable wretch, copying 
the accepted formula. "It is most kind 
of you to come and see us." 

" It is most kind of you to welcome an 
old man," answered Sir Alexander. 

"Does that relative of Lady Med- 
burn's live here ? " he took occasion to 
ask Miss Selham the morning after his 
arrival. 

"He is here almost constantly," was 
the reply. "He is looking out for a 
suitable property." 

"Eioh, I suppose, in that case?" 
hazarded the ex-judge. 

" Very rich, I believe." 

" Humph ! " said Sir Alexander. 
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Someliow lie and Mr. Sanson could not 
stable their horses together; indeed, so 
indifferently did they agree, that Lady 
Medbum's relative betook himself to 
London, and would probably have re- 
mained there, but that once again a 
woman was influencing his hfe. 

From the moment he first beheld her, 
he beHeved Edith Selham to be the most 
beautiful girl he had ever met ; further, 
she belonged to an order with which he 
had previously had nothing whatever to 
do. He was for the time being like one 
intoxicated, with her and the atmosphere 
in which she lived. The luxury sur- 
rounding her, the flowers, the scents, the 
silent-footed servants, what these things 
proved to a man who, always yearning 
after wealth, and the things wealth can 
command, had yet been forced to pass 
through years of toil — ^years of shame — 
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years of frightful companionship, may 
hardly be imagined. 

He was no longer young, and he was 
ten times older in feeling even than in 
age ; and yet it is true that for the first 
time in his life he was in love — ^if, indeed, 
the passion he conceived for Miss Selham 
could be dignified by that name. For it 
was a love which cared for nothing, 
thought of nothing, but its own grati- 
fication — ^which, finding him a bad man, 
made him worse — ^which rendered him 
quite indifferent to consequences, pro- 
viding only he could secure the prize. 

And Lady Medbum remained silently 
watching, while the terrible pain grew 
worse and worse, and its agony seemed 
to numb her conscience as weU as her 

tongue. 

Believed, however, by his absence, she 

experienced some slight ease. She talked 
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more willingly ; she did not sit so utterly 
mute ; sometimes a faint smile appeared 
on her lips ; and then he came back, and 
the shadow fell over her once again — a 
shadow which seemed to her like the 
precursor of death. 

A purpose delayed is often a purpose 
frustrated ; and so time passed on, and 
she had not yet spoken — seemed farther 
off speaking, indeed, than ever, when, one 
evening at dinner, there occurred this 
conversation : — 

^'I have bad news about M'Callum, 
Edith," said Sir Alexander Kelvey. 

" Poor M^Callum ; is he very ill ? " 

^' He is ill no longer," answered Sir 
Alexander. ** He is dead ; and that 
reminds me of a letter I had from him 
when abroad. In it he stated that he 
had seen Barthome walking down High- 
gate Hill, looking quite like a gentleman. 
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He said he was so prosperous in his 
appearance, and so changed in some 
respects, he felt doubtful about his 
identity till he spoke ; and then, though 
he denied being Barthome, his voice 
betrayed him in a minute." 

** Did you ever see the man, uncle ? " 
asked Miss Selham. 

"I may have done so, but I retain no 
recollection of him. M^Callum, however, 
knew him intimately. Nevertheless, 
though it is not impossible he may have 
met Barthome, whose term of trans- 
portation must long since have expired, 
I think the matter is open to doubt. 
M^Callum was a perfect monomaniac on 
the subject of his brother's murder. Poor 
fellow ! where he is gone now he will know 
whether his suspicions were correct." 

All this time Lady Medbum had sat 
looking at her father; all this time he 
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had sat staring defiantly at her. Then, 
in an instant, the pain she suffered 
seemed to cease, and her head grew 
clear and her mind collected. 

For weeks previously she had been 
eating little, so that her lack of appetite 
attracted no attention. Only one thing 
Miss Selham noticed at the time, and 
recalled afterwards, viz., that she swal- 
lowed a glass of wine, which, as a rule, 
she disliked ; also that she made the sig- 
nal for leaving table almost immediately 
dessert was placed. 

Without entering the drawing-room. 
Lady Medbum passed straight on to the 
hbrary, saying she had some letters to 
write. 

*'But the post has gone out!" ex- 
claimed Miss Selham. 

*'No matter; I will write them to- 
night," was the answer. 
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An hour later, when she appeared in 
the drawing-room, there was a red spot 
baming on each cheek, and a glitter in 
her eyes no one had ever seen in them 
before. 

Mr. Sanson, his chair drawn near to 
Miss Selham, was giving her a description 
of life in the bush and at the Gt)ld Fields ; 
and so engrossed was he in his subject 
that he started when Lady Medbum, 
coming behind him, said — 

"I wish to speak to yon for a few 
minutes. Will you come into the 
library ? " 

"Certainly," he answered, rising and 
following Lady Medbum as she led the 
way. 

" What is the meaning of this ? " he 
said, watching her lock the library door. 
*' If you had anything to say to me, why 
could you not have deferred saying it 
tiU to-morrow?" 



I 
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" Because to-morrow I may not be able 
to say it ; because all this shall not go on 
twenty-four hours longer; because you 
either leave here first thing in the morn- 
ing, or I shall tell Sir Harry who you 
are." 

*^And, consequently, who you are," he 
remarked. 

'*And, consequently, who I am," she 
agreed. ^'Do not deceive yourself. I 
have counted the cost. I know what 
telling the truth will prove to me, and to 
him; but I mean to tell it, nevertheless." 

**No, you will not," he said. *'You 
are frightened now because of that drivel- 
ling old judge's talk about M^Callum. 
The feUow was right, too. I did go to 
Highgate, and he did speak to me ; but 
he is dead, and there is an end of the 
matter. No fear of any one else recog- 
nizing me." 
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''It is not that," she explained, "If 
you had stayed here only for a short time, 
and been quiet and discreet, as you 
promised to be, I should never have 
spoken; but you have not kept your 
promise. How dare you, knowing wliat 
you are, think of trying to marry Miss 
Selham ? " 

"Dare!'' he repeated. "That is 
rather an ugly word to be used by a 
daughter to her father. But if it comes 
to such plaiu speaking, how dare you, 
knowing what you are, marry a man who, 
when he knows the deception you have 
practised, wiU never forgive you ? " 

"I do not expect him to forgive me,'' 
she said. " I teU you I have counted the 
cost, and I shall speak the truth now, 
unless you leave here early to-morrow." 

"That I will not do," he answered. 
" You seem to forget that I want to have 
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some innings out of life as well as you, 
and that if I marry this girl, as I intend 
to do — ^for she has no money of her own, 
and will look kindly on mine in time, 
more especially as the only man she loves 
is married to you — ^it will insure to me 
position and respectability," 

" But even supposing the past could be 
blotted out — ^that with your money you 
could begin a new life — supposing there 
were nothing about you which she ought 
to know, and which she shall know — ^you 
could not marry her while my mother 

hves." 

" She may not be alive. Australia is 
a long way off. She may be married 
again, for aught I know or care. Per- 
haps, also, you are not aware that the 
fact of my — ^well, of my absence from 
the country, annuls the marriage." 

**I do not believe it; but even if it 
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were so — even if my mother were dead — 
you should not marry Miss Selham/' 

*^ Who says so ? " he inquired. 

" I do," she returned. 

For a moment the pair looked at each 
other, and there came a wonderful re- 
semblance into the two faces as they 
stood darkly defying — she him, he her. 
Then suddenly he dropped his eyes and 
began — 

** Mabel, what foUy this is ! Why 
should we not make our interests iden- 
tical ? Why should it profit you to cross 
my path, to ruin yourseK, for the sake of 
ruining me ? Can you undo what has 
been done — can you unmarry yourself? 
can you alter the fact that your child 
will call Sir Harry Medbum father ? 
Don't be rash — don't, by one fooUsh 
word, curse your own life and that of 
your husband ! ^ Where ignorance is 
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bliss' — ^you know; and if ever there 
was a case in point, it is yours. "What 
you have to do is to hold your tongue. 
If I talked for a year I could give you 
no better advice." 

*' Will you go away, then ? " she said. 

^' Not to remain away," he answered. 

The red in her cheeks deepened in 
colour — the glitter in her eyes grew 
brighter — the dark determination of her 
expression became more intense as she 
repeated — 

**Will you go away? For the last 
time, I ask whether you will leave me 
in such peace as I can ever know, or 
compel me to tell Sir Harry he has 
under his roof the murderer of David 
M^CaUum ? " 

With a curse, he lifted his clenched 
hand to strike her, but, checked by 
something he beheld in her face, — some 
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reflection, perhaps, of his own nature — 
refrained. 

" Tell what you like," be said. " Only^ 
remember, there is nothing you can tell 
that will be worse for me than for you.'' 

Then, striding to the door, he un- 
locked it, and quitting the library, left 
her there alone. 

Contrary to his expectations, she came 
into the drawing-room before they all 
separated for the night. 

'*Do you leave in the morning?" 
were the last words she addressed to 
him. 

Looking at her quite steadily, he said — - 
'' No— I do not ! " While Sir Alexander 
Kelvey, looking at both, said nothing, but 
thought a great deal. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



NEAB THE END. 



Lady Medbubn did not go to her o"wn 
apartments when her guests had left her, 
but ringing the bell, desired that Sir 
Harry's valet should be sent to the 
drawing-room, 

" Can you catch the mail train to 
London, ElKs ? " 

^^ If I start at once, my lady." 
** Do so, then," she said. ** I want you 
to give this letter into Sir Harry's own 
hands. Do not allow any one else to see 
or touch it on any pretence whatever. 
And, Ellis," she added as he was leaving 
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the room, " tell your master I am quite 
well — do not forget." 

The man assured his mistress the mes- 
sage should be delivered. He thought it 
a very curious message to accompany a 
letter, but he was a discreet and silent 
individual, and rarely, by word or look, 
gave an indication of what was passing 
in his mind. 

« 

For a minute after Ellis left the room 
Lady Medburn stood motionless, her eyes 
fixed on the groimd. When she lifted 
them it was only to look round the apart- 
ment with a weary, hopeless glance. 

" The die is cast ! " she said, uncon- 
sciously speaking aloud, and then slowly, 
but without once falteriQg, she walked out 
of the room she was not again to enter. 

Next morning there was such conster- 
nation at Cortingford as had never agi- 
tated it before. 

^'My Lady was nowhere to be found* 
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My Lady had not been to bed. My Lady 
was gone without bag or baggage. Np 
one had seen her leave. She must have 
made her way out of the park by a little- 
frequented path which led away to the 
uplands behind the house ; for no gate 
had been unlocked except to give egress 
to Ellis, hurrying off to catch the night 
express. 

Sir Alexander Kelvey telegraphed to 
London, begging his nephew to return by 
the first train, but already Sir Harry was 
speeding westward. 

The old judge was standing on the 
platform as the train drew in, and looked 
amazed to see his nephew aUght. 

"I did not think you could have got 
my message so soon," he remarked. 

^* I have had no message from you," 
was the answer. 

And then Sir Alexander broke the news. 

VOL. III. T 
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" I know why she has gone," was the 
answer. "No doubt she is in liondon 
with her uncle. I will follow her tliere — 
but I have something to do first at 
Cortingford.*' 

They drove home in utter silence. Sir 
Harry never opened his lips, and there 
was a white despair in his face which told 
his uncle that he was battling with some 
sudden anguish that had, for the moment, 
almost mastered him. 

" Can you tell me what it is ? " the old 
man had said as they walked out of the 
station ; and Sir Harry had answered, 
" Not yet." 

Arrived at Cortingford, the baronet, 
after telling a servant to request Mr. 
Sanson's presence in the Ubrary, walked 
straight into that room. 

" Shall I leave you, Harry? " asked his 
uncle, hesitating at the door. 
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" If you please," was the answer. 

Not when he stood in the dock had 
Miles Barthome looked more dark and« 
defiant than was the case when he and 
the yotmg baronet faced each other. 

** I had a letter this morning from my 
wife/* began Sir Harry in a low voice, 
hoarse with restrained passion. *^Yon 
can imagine what it contained. I have 
only one thing to say in reference to that 
letter now — Cleave my house — Cleave it at 
once ! " 

" Before I go " the other was be- 
ginning, when Sir Harry interrupted him. 

*' Will you go ? " he asked, furiously, 
^' or must I order the servants to put you 
out? Is it not enough that you have 
driven my wife to teU me a secret I had 
better never have known— but you must 
strive to bandy words with a mail who 
holds your very life in his hands ? " 
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" The man who says so must be very- 
tired of his own," retorted Barthome, 
scarcely able to speak, because his lips 
were dry and cracked and impotent rage 
was choking him. 

" Wni you go ? " said Sir Harry, strik- 
ing the table with a vehemence which 
caused every article on it to jump as if 
endued with vitahty. " I am not master 
of myself — ^I cannot answer for what I 
may do if you stand there another in- 
stant. Go ! " and, flinging the door wide 
open, Sir Harry pointed the way out. 

So Barthorne went, and Sir Harry, his 
passion spent, sat down in the sorrowful 
silence, and wept like a child. Wept for 
the tarnished honour of his house, for 
his own broken heart, and the downfall 
of every hope a man can centre in 
his children yet unborn ; but more— ay, 
far more — for the misery his wife had 
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buffered, the misery lie believed she 
would endure for evermore, 

^^ Above suspicion," he had said, he 
would ever hold her ; but no loyalty, no 
faith, no future, no love could alter the 
fact that she he had taken to his heart 
was the child of a convicted thief, of an 
unconvicted murderer. 

** Harry," said his uncle, entering the 
room softly, and laying his hand on the 
young man's shoulder, " can you tell me 
now what it is ? " 

^^Not yet — ^never perhaps. I must 
tMnk it all over first. So far, I have not 
thought; I have only felt. Will you 
come back with me to London ? I must 
go there by the first train." 

But even while Sir Alexander was con- 
suiting the time-table. Miss Selham came 
to them holding a telegraphic message 
in her hand. The word telegram was 
unknown in those days. 
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"From Colonel LescheUes," she said 
and read — 

" Lady Medbum is here, and very ill. 
Let Sir Harry know. TeU him to come 
at once." 

Small need to tell him to hurry* 
Before his consin had finished the mes- 
sage, he had seized his hat, and was half- 
way across the haU. 

Miss Selham looked at Sir Alexander^ 
who, answering her thoughts, said— 

" We can follow him." 

Instantly EUis was ordered to pack a 
few tHngs for his master and his master's 
nncle, whilst in like manner Lady Med- 
bnm's maid was hurried off to put up 
some necessary clothing for her mistress 
and Miss Selham. * 

"Lady Medbum has gone to Colonel 
LeschellesV' explained Miss Selham 
thankfully; for she did not know what 
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the Bervants might have been thinking and 
saying, " Sir Harry knows all about it," 

^y My Lady seemed to me last night as 
if she was going to have a fever," said 
the maid, as she passed and repassed from 
the trunk to the wardrobe. " When she 
spoke she appeared scarcely to know what 
she was saying. And when I was brush- 
ing her hair I could see in the glass that 
her cheeks were like two twin damask 
roses, while it is unusual for her to have 
much colour." 

" She is very ill," remarked Miss Sel- 
ham, still mindful of appearances, and 
anxious to encourage the impression 
which had evidently gained ground. 

"Could not I go with you, miss ? " ven- 
tured the woman. 

" If she is not able to return with us, I 
will send for you," was the reply; but 
when they reached Colonel Leschelles' 
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Miss Selham found that a very different 
attendant would be required, 

** What fever is it ?" asked Sir Hajry of 
the doctors, when he saw his wife's con- 
vulsive struggles, and heard her cries. 

They glanced at each other, aaid then 
the elder of the two answered — 

" It is not fever at all — ^it is insanity." 

For a moment the room seemed whirl- 
ing round with Sir Harry. The faces of 
the doctors grew dim and indistinct, and 
their voices sounded as if heard from 
some immense distance. 

All at once it appeared to Sir Harry 
that he was able to grasp what his -wife 
must have endured, the agony she had 
suffered. 

'' My darling ! — my poor darling ! And 
you bore it all alone ! " That was the one 
thought which took possession of him. 
In that supreme moment, pride, the love 
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of self, the memory of the wrong done 
him, died out, leaving only pity in their 
place. His heart was so fiiU of it that 
no space remained for a second feeling. 

What she had suffered ! not even Bella 
herseK could ever have told that, for she 
herseK scarcely knew. The sleepless 
nights, the wretched days, the constant 
suppression, the agony, the fear, the pain, 
tiie shame, had all culminated in this ! 

"But there is hope," he murmured, 
when at last, the room ceasing to reel 
round, and the doctors' faces becoming 
once more distinct, he could speak like 
a. rational being; "she will be better 
soon." 

They looked at each other again. 
Then the younger, taking up his parable, 
said — 

"We should Hke, ere pronouncing a 
positive opinion, to know how this attack 
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commenced. Was it after a sudden 
shock of any kind, or had the patient 
been for any time in a low and despon- 
dent condition ? " 

"Both. She had been enduring a 

■ 

mental trouble for a long time, and at 
last she experienced a great shock/* ex-^ 
plained Sir Harry eagerly. 

" Just so," said both doctors simul- 
taneously, but there was no gladness in 
their voices. 

" Is there madness in the family ? " 
they asked, after a pause. 

" I never heard of there being," an- 
swered the baronet, thinking how very 
incompetent he was to speak as to the 
tendencies of his wife's ancestors. 

^' I think," said the senior physician^ 
^' that we had better be quite frank with 
you. There is a hope, and only one, for 
Lady Medbmn. If after her child is 
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bom she recover lier reason, she may live 
and do well ; if not " 

"And if not?" questioned Sir Harry, 
clutching the back of a chair as he spoke. 

"Why should we anticipate evil, and 
diagnose the worst ? " here interrupted 
the younger doctor cheerfully. "Please 
God, Lady Medburn may yet be as sane 
as any of us — and live to be the mother 
of many children." 

At which utterance Sir Harry crept 
away sick at heart. The wife was one 
thing — the children another. Thoroughly 
he understood why Bella had never 
seemed to desire daughter or son. 

" My poor dear ! " he said sorrowfully ; 
" my most unhappy wife ! " 

He could not always remain in Wales. 
It was necessary for him now and then 
to make hurried journeys to Devonshire 
and to London, and during these absences 
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Mr. Irwin visited his niece, and sometimes 
Barthome his daughter! 

Of the blacker mark against Barthome 
Colonel Leschelles was totally ignorant, 
and considering Lady Medbnm's con- 
dition, he scarcely felt justified in deny- 
ing the man admittance. 

" My whole, future," explained Bella's 
father, ** depends on her recovery." And 
how was the Colonel to know that he 
came to Wales solely in the hope of 
seeing Miss Selham, and being able to 
entreat Bella to plead for her father ? 

All he wanted was leave to stay in 
England. That Sir Harry would pursue 
hiTn to the death he never for one mo- 
ment imagined. 

And so he came and went — sometimes 
seeing Miss Selham, who was evidently 
quite ignorant of the story, and some- 
times seeing no one, not even the 
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Colonel, who had suddenly grown an 
aged man. 

All at once, however, his yisits ceased. 
Colonel Leschelles told him he must not 
come while Bella's life and reason hung 
in the balance, and while he stayed away 
a child was born — ^the heir bo long 
expected — aUve, and instantly handed 
over to the care of a healthy Welsh 
matron. 

But Lady Medburn's state did not im- 
prove. The mania was exhausted, it is 
true; and then the doctors said they 
understood her case thoroughly. She 
lapsed into childishness. For a fortnight 
they entertained some hope; at the end 
of that fortnight they were not chary of 
saying Lady Medbum would for the 
remainder of her life be imbecile. 

The imbecility proved a harder trial 
than the mania. When she could get 
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about she was found to be quite quiet 
and harmless ; but amongst Colonel Les- 
chelles' curiosities she found a forWgn 
don, which she kissed and fondled as she 
might a real baby. 

Beytod the animal instinct which told 
her she had been a mother, no one could 
trace the smallest knowledge of human 
interests. 

The doctors said, " Try to rouse her," 
and her Mends did try, all in vain. 

To each and all she presented the doll, 
saying, "Is not my baby pretty?" and 
then she would push the short hair off her 
forehead, and remark that she had been 
ill lately, and she hoped her visitor would 
excuse her want of memory. 

When she was in this state down came 
Mr. Wright to see her. 

At Cortingford he had been informed 
she was staying at Colonel Leschelles', 
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and SO with a view of preferring a request 
came westward. 

" My dear Lady Medbum, I am indeed 
rejoiced to see you once more," he was 
heginning when ushered into her room, 
but there she stopped him. 

^^Tou have come to see my baby. Is 
not it a darling ! " and she turned the 
glazed face of Colonel Leschelles' foreign 
doll towards the intruder, who fled 
appalled. 

^^ Selina," he said, on his return to Lon- 
don, "you never saw anything so awfiil. 
I could never have believed a doll could 
attain dimensions at once so awful and so 
pathetic." 

" As people sow, they must reap," said 
Mrs. Wright sententiously. "As Bella 
sowed in our house, she is reaping now. 
I suppose she will never recover her 
reason?" 
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"The doctors say never," agreed the 
Eev. Dion ruefully. 

But for once the doctors' dictum was 
wrong, — ^Lady Medbum did recover her 
reason. 

She had been failing in health for 
some time, becoming restless, and evi- 
dencing a certain irritabihty and fretful- 
ness which caused those around her much 
anxiety, and made them inwardly marvel 
whether it might not become absolutely 
necessary to place her under careful and 
gentle supervision for the remainder of 
her life, when aU at once she fell into 
a deep sleep, from which she awoke very 
weak indeed, it is true, but with all fever 
and mania gone, quite sane, reasonable, 
and collected. 

" Where am I ? " were the first words 
she uttered, and Edith Selham rose, 
startled at hearing the sound of her 
natural voice again. 
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" At Colonel Leschelles*, love." 

"At — Colonel — LesoheUes' ? " she re- 
peated slowly. 

"Yes. You came here the night you 
were taken ill." 

" Have I been ill long ? " 

"A long time." 

" And my husband ? " 

" Has been with you almost constantly/ 
But now you must ask no more questions. 
Dear, dear Mabel ! how thankful I am to 
hear you speak rationally once again ! " 

Just at the first the invalid spoke more 
than the doctors considered good for her, 
but shortly she lapsed into silence, and 
remained so quiet that Miss Selham un- 
derstood she was trying to recaU for herseK 
the events which preceded her journey. 

The only impatience she manifested 
was on the subject of Sir Harry's return. 

" I wish he would come — ^I do wish he. 

VOL. III. z 
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would come — ^I do so wish he woiild 
come I " she repeated weakly and plain- 
tively. 

"My darling, your wish cannot be 
greater than his," answered Miss Selham; 
and then she would go to the window , 
and look out over the hill-path she knew 
her cousin would be sure to take, because 
it was so much shorter than the road. 

**Come here, Edith," said Bella at 
length. " I know he will not delay, and 
I will try to be patient. Sit down; I 
want to look at you." 

Many a time in the after years Edith 
recalled that hour— recalled the sad ex- 
pression of the wistful eyes that gazed 
upon her, as if trying to photograph each 
feature in her face. 

" Smile, Edith." 

She tried to comply, but the smile 
refused to come. Instead — she broke down 
and^burst into tears. 
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"Forgive me, Mabel," she said. "I 
-am sorry to have been so foolish." 

But Bella did not answer. She only 
put out her hand feebly, and turned her 
head a little from the light. 

The hours went by, and still Lady 
Medbum lay so still that Miss Selham, 
thinMng she must again have fallen 
asleep, crept softly from the room. 

But Bella was not asleep. Her eyes 
were closed, it is true, but her mind was 
busy travelog back again along the road 
so mercifully forgotten for a time, but 
again so well remembered. 

Slowly and weakly she retraced it all, 
step by step, from the hour when iu dark- 
ness and silence she left her husband^s 
house, to the day of the Confirmation at 
Fisherton. 

Once again she saw the young girls 
in their pretty dresseSr She saw the 
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chesixut-trees glorious with bloom; the 
scent of the hawthorn seemed floating 
around her. She saw the sunshine lying 
over the churchyard and tenderly rest- 
ing on the lowly graves; the chatter 
and song of birds were in her ears ; the 
figure of the Eeverend Dionysius rose 
agam before her. She could see the 
picturesque cottages, and the old women 
and children watching the sight. And 
then Tie came into the foreground of that 
peaceful, happy scene — ^he whose life 
she had marred — ^who had loved her 
— ^whom she had loved too much for the 
happiness of either. 

It was not until the next day that 
Sir Harry arrived. He had started the 
moment the message reached him, but, 
being absent from Cortingford, he did 
not receive it until his return thither. 
He found his wife very weat, very 
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quiet, but with a look of rest on her 
face he had never seen siQce their 
marriage. 

" Harry T' she said. 

**My darhng!" he answered; and 
then there ensued a dead silence whilst, 
hand clasped in hand, they gazed at each 
other. 

It was she at length who spoke. 

" You forgive me, Harry ? " 

^* Forgive you, dear ! I have nothiug to 
forgive," he said simply. " I love you." 

" As much as you ever did ? " 

^^More." 

She gave a Httle sobbing sigh, and her 
poor thin fingers closed tighter on his. 

** My poor Bella ! " It seemed natural 
to him then to call her by the name first 
known, first loved. "My poor Bella, 
what you must have suffered 1 "^ 

" Yes ; but it is over now.'' 
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"Why did you not tell me sooner?''' 
be asked. 

" I wonder I ever told you at last/' she 
said feebly. 

"You* must not talk any more novsr^ 
dear," he declared. "The doctors par- 
ticularly wish you not to exert yourself." 

"Never mind the doctors. I know 
as weU as they what I am able to 
do, what I must leave undone. I have 
veiy little to say. Still I should like to 
say it." 

" So long as you do not exhaust your- 
self," he answered. 

She lay with her eyes closed for a 
minute, then, paiily unclosing them^ 
murmured : 

"Thechfld " 

^ "Is dead, poor baby ! He died a fort- 
night ago." . 

" Thank God ! " she whispered, after a 
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pause adding, " I hoped it was so when 
Edith never mentioned him." 

Sir Harry did not answer, he only 
drooped his head. Her words brought 
back to mind all the shame and the 
sorrow, forgotten in the ecstasy of her 
recovered reason. 

How in the future should it fare with 
husband and wife, when the mother 
thanked God for the death of her child ! 

Once agam the weak voice began to 
speak. 

" Have you told any one ?" it inquired. 

" No one ; it all rests between you and 
me and Irwin." 

"I wish them to know," she said, 
"Tell Edith and Colonel LescheUes and 
your uncle. They wiU advise what you 
ought to do. They wiU help you to 
bear it." 

"Do you really mean this ? " Ije aske4 
in amazement. 
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"Eeally. Have no secrets from sucli 
true friends. I want Edith to know all 
iiow. I want her to understand to-night." 

" She shall, dear — she shall." 

" She win see then why I was so dif- 
ferent from every one else. She will 
Imow what life has been to me." 

" She will love you the better for what 
you have endured." 

" I think so — ^I believe so. And, Harry, 
I should like to see my father. Don't 
be angry. You will know why I want 
to see him later on. I will get him to go 
away — far, far away — where he will 
trouble you no more. Send for him 
soon, will you? Ask him to come at 
once." 

"As you like, dearest— as you like, 

even in that." 

"I am getting very tired now," she 
went on. "I think I could sleep. Kiss 
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me once again, Harry. I am so happy ; 
I have never felt so happy before in ?dl 
my life." 

Lingeringly he smoothed her pillow, 
drew the coverlet closer around her, and 
left the room. 

. First, he despatched the promised 
message to Miles Barthome; and then, 
whHe his powers were strung up to teU 
the story of Bella's father, he repeated it 
to Miss Selham and Colonel Leschelles. 

And while he talked night dropped 
down over the Welsh mountains, and 
closed into the room where Lady Med- 
bum lay so peaceful and so happy. And 
in London, under the' gaslight. Miles 
Barthome was studying "Bradshaw," and 
found it would be quite possible for him 
to reach Colonel Leschelles' house early 
the next morning. 

**Eecovered her reason — ^wants to see 
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me at once/' he said to himself, repeating^ 
the sense of the telegraphic despatch. 

" Wants, I suppose, to get rid of me 
for ever, is about the English of it. 
What a fool I have been 1 Always a 
woman — always — always a woman. Well,, 
a woman shall work no more evil for me*. 
So now for Wales and my daughter Lady 
Medbuml" 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 

WHAT BARTHORNE SAW. 

Thebe is no such glory of sun-rising as 
that over the sea and upon the hOls ; but 
to the opal tints of morning Miles Bar-* 
thome, striding along the path leading to 
Colonel Leschelles' house, was as indif- 
ferent as to most other wonders of nature* 

Taking it round as a rule, a man must 
have a fixed income and a contented 
mind to enable him really to enjoy any 
one of the marvels our great Mother 
daily unfolds. 

Artists fancy they alone can thoroughly 
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appreciate sweet sights. Artists, I con- 
ceive, are really the last people on earth 
who enjoy anything natural. They can- 
not revel in the dews of early moming ; 
in the sunlit fields of noon ; in the gold 
and purple of evening, and the silvery 
hars of moonlight, without thinking how 
each would bear reproduction on canvas ; 
and the man who has once, as regards 
the lovehness of nature, an arriefe-pensie^ 
oan never look upon her face with the 
same appreciative fondness as that which 
sometimes touches even the dull appre- 
hension of a hind. 

And the same remark apphes, though 
with possibly a difference, to the human 
being who has made for him or herself 
gods of things temporal — such as money, 
ambition,^ fame: ay, even fame, dear 
young friend. Follow the leading of 
that vanity, which is usually considered a 
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safe enough guide, and see where it shall 
land you. ' 

Or rather do not follow it. Keep, in- 
stead, to the old famiUar life and the 
sweet home gods ; and though the world 
ring with your plaudits, hardly cross your 
door-step to respond to the cheers of 
those who would just as soon, or sooner, 
hiss you to-morrow. 

So when the end comes, the inevitable 
end. Nature will step in and help you 
to cross the last threshold over which 
your feet may ever pass on earth. To 
the very confines of eternity she has 
great consolation for the children who 
have understood her on earth. 

Since to a certain extent such children 
must have been true-hearted, which Miles 
Barthome never was; and yet — and yet 
— as he crossed the hiUs, his heart re- 
called what he fain would have forgotten. 
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There are times in a man's life when, 
whether lie be willing or not, memory 
insists on his reviewmg the road he has 
travelled ; and one of these times came 
to Barthome as he strode across the 
grass still glittering with dew, and looked 
with his bodily eyes on the gay patterns 
wrought by gorse and heather, on the 
cloudless sky, up which the sun was 
climbing, on the sea lying below, calm 
and quiet as some inland lake. 

With all his soul he hated morning. 
The recollections he held of it were none 
so pleasant as to cause him to give it 
cheerful greeting. 

Mornings when he was running wild 
about Abbotsleigh. Ay ! they were morn- 
ings worth having, if you like. Early 
mornings spent by the river's brink, 
watching the speckled trout darting 
hither and thither through the clear 
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stream, and then hiding in dark places 
sheltered by the alder-trees ; or with the 
gamekeepers in the woods; or clearing 
the ha-ha in the park; or watching the 
men bark-peeling ; or shouting for glee 
when, the ice on the ground, the great 
logs were carted to the haU. 

Happy mornings, whether the sun were 
shimng or the snow faJling ! As memory 
gave them back to him. Miles Barthome 
felt his heart must break for very pity 
of himself. 

After all, it is not necessary for a man 
to be of a very sympathetic nature in 
order to feel for his own wrongs. And 
then, after those days so blissfully long 
in the passing, so brief in the retrospect, 
came other mornings of which Barthome 
thought with unspeakable disgust — ^morn- 
ings when he had to work at a trade 
hateful to him; mornings when, with a 
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scowl on his brow and curses brooding 
in his heart, he had to stand, cap in 
hand, before his father's equals, to be to 
them as some being of an inferior race. 

And then came his Tottenham expe-- 
riences, when he used to watch the sun 
rise over the flat marshes bordering the 
Lea — ^when, from his cottage door at 
West Green, he beheld morning coining 
across green fields bordered by rows of 
elm-trees. 

Not so bad a life that, could he have 
made enough money to satisfy his re- 
quirements without annexing his neigh- 
bours' goods ; but, good or not, it ended 
the morning David M' Galium was mur- 
dered* 

That was a morning ! LoveHer, surely, 
than morning that ever dawned before 
upon the earth. Not a cloud in the 
tender blue sky — ^not a sound breaking 
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the stillness. Far below lay the Great 
City — silent ; each gilt fane and weather- 
cock and cross gUttering in the glorious 
sunshine. And then — ^but what boots it 
to go on with the chronicle, save as 
speedily as may be? Mornings when 
the sunbeams darting through barred 
windows roused him from blessed forget- 
fulness — ^mornings passed at sea — ^morn- 
ings on land while working out his 
sentence — ^mornings when at the ' first 
streak of dawn he was labouring away 
to find the gold afterwards stolen from 
him. 

And there was one morning stamped 
upon his memory— when he woke to find 
himseK bruised, battered, wounded, alone 
— ^leffc for dead. He lay there all day, 
and then aU night again; and the sun 
rose once more, and he had scarcely 
strength left to unclose his eyes and look 
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at it. He could not crawl from the spot 
— ^he could not cry for help ; and yet help 
came, and he was nursed back to health, 
and had strength given him to make a 
better thing of life and the future than 
he had ever made of it in the past. 

But he was incapable of learning. At 
the end, as at the beginning, he thought 
of seK first, of duty last ; and the natural 
consequence of such personal devotion 
proved that while he walked over the 
headlands he felt no delight in the sun- 
shine flooding land and sea, no happiness 
in the remembrance of a daughter re- 
stored to reason, no resolves to lead a 
better life stirring within him — ^nothing 
save a craven dread of havirig to give up 
England and his hopes of position there 
— ^nothing save a mad auger at his plans 
having been thwarted and his schemes 
destroyed. 
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" I had better have left the girl alone," 
he said, lifting his hat from his head and 
letting the morning air play about his 
temples. " K that fool Irwin had not 
made such^ a mystery about the matter 
she would never have been troubled by 
me." 

Wherein he chanced to be wrong. But 
then men like Miles Barthome are in the 
habit of shifting the blame attached to 
their actions oJBf their shoulders on to the 
shoulders of somebody else. 

And so he went on, unheeding that 
placid sea, regardless of the grand old 
hills — on over the headlands, till he came 
to the point where the path dipped and 
led him, by a circuitous route, to the rear 
of Colonel Leschelles' house. Over the 
wicket gate he found the Colonel, leaning 
hstlessly, wearHy. 

Barthome stretched out his hand in 
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^^ Hsui I heaa aayi ^ loe^^ge up? 

'^ The old room^ I si^pose ? ^^ 
'^The old loam^" assented 

There was somethiiig strange about 
manner, Barthome felt — something moie 
than resentment against himself. 

Were they sorry she had recovered 
her reason ? Did they feel it a misforfeime 
that his daughter should — sane, as he 
understood her to he — come between the 
wind and their nobility ? 

Without another worcUi^turned from 
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the Colonel and walked straiglit through 
the open door into the hall. Up the 
remembered staircase, at the head of 
which he paused for a moment to note 
the extraordinary stillness of the house. 

" The servants have overslept them- 
selves," he thought, " and no one except 
those attached to the sick-room are yet 
stirring." 

Even while he stood thinking this, 
however, a light footstep sounded along 
a distant corridor — ^it dame nearer and 
nearer, then suddenly Miss Selham ap- 
peared in the distance. The moment 
she caught sight of him she turned and 
retraced her way. 

There was nothing wonderful in that 
action, though Barthome smiled as he 
noted it, and smiled stiU more grimly at 
the involuntary gathering of her skirts 
about her, as if to escape the possibility of 
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the contaminatLon of touch from sucli 
as he. 

^^ She knows all. The game is played 
out, my lady — ^but I was very near win- 
ning it," he mnrmnred, and then walked 
straight on along another gallery to the 
rooms set apart for Lady Medbnm. 

Through the first apartment, where 
Mr. Wright had seen her fondling the 
doll she imagined to be her baby — 
through the dressing-room beyond, open- 
ing to her sleeping-chamber, this man 
passed swiftly : but on the last threshold 
he paused — it was so horribly neat, so 
orderly, so 

Through chinks in the closed shutters 
came some rays of light, otherwise the 
room was in total darkness ; and yet Bar- 
thoine placed his hand so as to shade his 
eyes, as if he had been standing in the 
fall sunshine. 
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What did he see ? 

Only a man and a woman — only a hus- 
band and wife — she with the sheet drawn 
closely up around her throat — ^he, sitting 
by the bedside, his weary head resting on 
the piQow beside her, fast asleep. 

Ay, both asleep ! 

Barthome advanced a step or two for- 
ward. As he did so, a stray sunbeam 
fell across the faces of husband and wife 
— across the man's, worn, stained with 
tears, wan and haggard with watching: 
across hers, white with a pallor no one 
had ever seen on it before, with the long 
dark lashes, which might never be lifted 
agam, resting on her thin cheeks : with 
the mouth set in a smile which was 
terrible to behold : with the mark of the 
grave upon her : with death written, in 
Death's own stem caligraphy, upon every 
feature ! 
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Out again, over the thick carpets, along 
the corridors, down the stairs, Baxthome 
groped his way like one blind. 

When he came to himself, he was 
standing iq the hall, holding fast by the 
ran of the banisters. 

'^My God!" he said, "my God!" 
uttering the words, as men do in their 
most grievous troubles and perplexities, 
all unconsciously ; and then he wiped the 
cold dew oflf his forehead, and stood quite 
still tiU such time as he felt able to pass 
out into the open air again and face his 
future. 

As he had left him, so Colonel Les- 
chelles stood when he spoke to him once 
more. 

"When did she die?" asked Barthome, 
touching him on the arm. 

" Yesterday evening," the Colonel re- 
plied, absently brushing the portion of 
his sleeve Barthome had contaminated. 
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'^ Will you tell him I leave for America 
by the first steamer ? " 

**I will tell him," was the answer; but 
still Mr. Barthome waited. 

^' Have you any farther message you 
wish me to deUver ? " asked the Colonel. 

" None whatever." 

"Then, had you not better go wherever 
you mean to go ? " 

" Certainly ; I will adopt your advice 
at once." And with a mocking laugh, 
Barthome took off his hat, said " Good- 
bye, Colonel — ^not au revoir this time," 
and went on his way across the hills above 
the sea, the sunshine flooding hill, and 
sea, and valley with gleams of golden 
Ught. 

On, like a man drunk or delirious or in 
a dream, to his inn, where the first person 
he met was Mr. Wright, who speedily 
restored him to his senses* 
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" How is my good friend? '* asked the 
Keverend Dion, holding out his hand and 
clutching Barthome's with vehemence, 
even while keeping his head averted to 
prove that his feelings were too much for 
him. " How is my good friend ? '' 

** If you mean me," answered his good 
friend, '* I am quite well." 

**My dear fellow," pursued Mr. Wright^ 
** I cannot tell you how delighted I was 
at hearing such cheering news as I did 
from Mr. Irwin yesterday ; I cannot in- 
deed." 

At that Barthome turned upon Tiim 
with the old cynical smile, and said — 

"I suppose it is cheering news ; but X 
confess I never before imagined a man 
would say he felt deHghted at hearing it.'** 

*^Why not — why not, pray?" asked 
the Kev. Dion, looking very red, and 
ruflSing up his clerical feathers for an 
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argument. " Must it not be cheering to 
all hex friends to know that our dear 
'Bella — ^we always call her Bella still 
amongst ourselves — ^is in a fair way of 
getting strong again? And is it not 
doubly deUghtful to me to know that the 
sweet girl will at length be able to re- 
proach her most devoted friend with all 
his sins of commission and omission ? " 

For an instant Barthome paused, then 
he said — 

" I suppose, Mr. Wright, you came 
down to congratulate my daughter's 
husband on the occasion of her auspicious 
recovery ? " 

" Most certainly I did," answered Mr. 
Wright, looking, at the door of the clean, 
qu,aint, but modest Welsh hostelry, a 
very great dignitary of the English 
Church. 

**And I suppose you had no other 
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errand in this part of the country — ^no 
wish, say, for ten minutes' private chat 
with Sir Harry or Colonel Lpsohelles ? '' 

" I fail to follow your meaning," said 
the Eector, with a delightful assumption 
of innocence. 

" I had only one object in maldng the 
inquiry," pursued Barthome with pitiless 
candour — "to save you trouble. If, upon 
the strength of my daughter's recovery, 
you have come to see her husband about 
business, it may be as well to inform you 
she is dead. She died yesterday evening." 

"You are jesting. It is impossible," 
gasped Mr. Wright. 

"Sir! " said the father who had just 
left his dead child. 

"Why, they told me," gasped Mr. 
Wright, "she had quite recovered her 
reason." 

"I suppose she had — I know nothing 
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to the contrary; and the first use she 
made of it, apparently, was to leave a 
world you and I, for instance, did not 
help to make happy for her." 

"I always tried to make her happy," 
said the Eector. 

" I have no doubt you gave me her 
address solely with that intention," agreed 
Miles Barthome. 

Mr, Wright was by far too old a 
diplomatist to continue' this sort of dis- 
course. Instead, he put his hands 
behind his back, and with head bent 
down, began to walk to and fro, that all 
beholders might see his grief. 

^^Dear, dear, dear!" he said; and, 
spite of bailiffs, and duns, and impending 
bankruptcy, or perhaps, indeed) because 
of them, his grief was very genuine. 
" Poor, poor Lady Medbum ! It is the 
last thing I should have supposed pos- 
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sible ; but to Gbd all things are possible, 
and, in His bands, probable. Such a 
superb constitution, and yet first insanity 
and then death! Only last night! I 
Tvill go over and say a word or two to the 
poor husband. At such a time language 
truer than any man can speak must be 
grateful to him." 

"You can see," observed Mr. Bar- 
thome, "whether anything you say is 
favourably received. I am no authority 
on such matters myself, otherwise I 
might remark that I should have thought 
to intrude into a house of mourning is 
scarcely in good taste." 

"In some cases, doubtless," returned 
the Rev. Dionysius; "but the deai* 
creature was like a child of my own; 
and her bereaved husband knows that, 
and will understand how fully I sym- 
pathize with him." 
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"Very well, then, go," retorted the 
other. " Do anything you like, in fact, 
except stay talking to me." And he 
turned into the inn, followed by a caress- 
ing entreaty from Mr. Wright that " he 
would not stand on ceremony with him." 

A little after noon the Eector reap- 
peared. Sir Harry, he explained, • had 
left for Cortingford, and Colonel Les- 
chelles had treated him most scurvily. 

"I suppose, sir, you would hardly 
credit the fact," proceeded Mr. Wright, 
^*but, although Colonel Leschelles has 
stayed at my house for weeks and weeks, 
at a time, and partaken of the best we 
had to offer, he never asked me to sit 
down, or to take a glass of wine. I 
never was treated so vilely in all my life 
before, never." 

"You chose an unfortunate time for 
your visit," was the reply. "The next 
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time you call Leschelles will probably 
give you the title-deeds of his estate." 

"What are your plans now, my dear 
friend?" asked Mr. Wright, wisely ig- 
noring his friend's last remark. "Do 
you purpose to remain here, or return to 
London, or what are you going to do ? " 

"I have no plans," answered Mr. 
Barthome. " At the present moment I 
have only one intention, and tliat is, not 
to have you fastened on to me. If you 
are goiag to stay here, I will go to 
London ; if you are going to Liondon, I 
will stay here." 

" Poor fellow ! it is natural you should 
feel a little bitter, after what you have 
gone through this morning; but I need 
not tell you where consolation is to be 
found, and " 

*^ Now, will you stop all that," said 
Barthorne fiercely, ^*and just tell rae 
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whether you are going back whence you 
came, or whether you purpose remaining 
here?" 

*^ I shall return to town," answered Mr. 
Wright, his clerical countenance wearing 
a look of sorrow, more than anger. 

** Very well, then, I shall remain here,'' 
said the other; and taking his hat, he 
went out. 

"I shall not leave until this evening,'^ 
decided the Eeverend Dion, as he 
watched Barthome's figure growing more 
and more indistinct in the distance ; and 
accordingly, having inquired for what 
time his friend had ordered dinner, he 
requested that something might be pre- 
pared for him at the same hour, and 
sallied forth for a walk. 

When he returned dinner was ready, 
but Barthome had not appeared. 

**I will not go to London to-night," 

VOL. III. 2 B 
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thonght the Eector, after he had finished 
his meal. ** In fact, I cannot go till he 
returns, for I have not enough money to 
settle mth mine host. Dear, dear!— it 
seems as if money always went to the 
■wrong person." 

Evening drew on, night came, it grew 
qnite late, and still no Barthome. 

" Perhaps he is staying at the 
Colonel's," suggested the landlord. *^It 
is hardly safe for a stranger to cross the 
hills after dark." 

^^ I suppose not. Very likely he is at 
the Colonel's," agreed Mr. Wright, think- 
ing in his heart it was much more pro- 
bable Barthorne had sought another inn. 

Had he guessed where Barthorne really 
was, how differently would he have passed 
the night ! How frantically he would 
have organised a rescue party — ^how he 
would have roused the village, and called 
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for ropes, and men, and dogs, and^lan-* 
terns — how he would have hurried hither 
and thither, shouting till the welkin rang 
again for his dear friend to answer — ^to 
say where he was — to be certain there 
was help close at hand — ^his help, Diony- 
sius Wright's ! 

It was a lost opportunity ; but then, as 
the Kector said affcerwardB, ^* How could 
I know the, man was lying at the bottom 
of a quarry ? " 

That was why Barthome did not re- 
turn. Wandering in the dark from the 
direct path, he climbed over what seemed 
to him a fence, and went straight down 
on the other side, a depth of some thirty 
feet- 

For a time he lay insensible — ^for a 
long time it must have been, as when he 
recovered consciousness the stars were 
shining, and the moon, then in her last 
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^* He must be lifted," he said. *^ Never 
mind his cries ; he will faint, and then we 
oan take him to the inn.'' 

And so it fell out : he did faint, and re- 
joaained unconscious as the men carried 
liim, carefully and tenderly as they were 
able, across the hills overlooking the 
/eea, down the hillside, and so to the inn 
where the Kev. Dionysius Wright was 
jregaling himself with a dish of exceUent 
trout. 

An hour afterwards the doctor stood in 
the street talking to Colonel Leschelles. 

* *^ You can send to London for a surgeon, 

* if it will be any satisfaction to you," he 
^ said ; *^ but the whole College of Surgeons, 
" ^president iacluded, could not benefit him. 

* He may hve for ten days or a fortnight ; 
' but if he died before sunset, it would be 

A merciful release." 

Softly the Colonel entered the darkened 
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room where Barthone lay trying to bear 
his sufferings in silence. 

" It is death, I suppose ? " came slowly 
from the bine, trembling lips. 

"I fear so. Tell me if there is any- 
thing I can do for yon, and I mil tiy to 
do it." 

" Send Wright away. He adds a new 

terror to He will go if you give him 

ten ponnds. There is more than that in 
my pocket-book." 
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CHAPTEE XV. 



CONCLUSION. 



Winter's snows and spring's showers have 
fallen often and often upon the earthy 
since, in the Uttle Welsh hostelry, Miles 
Barthome breathed his last. 

The story I have told is now an old 
one, and, although her memory still re- 
mains green in some few fond hearts, the 
wQrld has since her death gone on much 
the same as if the first Lady Medbum 
had never existed. 

A mistress, fair, gracious, wise, has 
stepped into her vacant place; and if she 
is not able quite to fill Sir Harry's heart,, 
he is, nevertheless, happy and content. 
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He can think of the dead wife mth no I 
pang of self-reproach. Se can look on 
his living children, and feel thankful to 
remember that no shadow of the disgrace j 
which once troubled him can cloud their i 

F 

future. But Bella is not forgotten. She ! 
never will be by him, tiU he is carried to 
the gloomy vault where they laid her to 
rest. 

Under Miles Barthome's will, the 
second son at Cortingford is amply pro- 
vided for. 

Sir Harry cannot disturb the arrange- 
ment if he would, and although he chafed 
about the legacy at first, he has perhaps 
(time being a great promoter of worldly 
prudence) become more than reconciled 
to the arrangement. 

He allows Barthome's widow a hand- 
some income. She has long since re- 
turned from AustraUa, and been married 
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for years to a dissenting minister, whose 
eloquence is mucli admired by his own 
congregation, and the members of his 
denomination generally. He is a great 
contrast to her first hnsband, and she 
is, in her own opinion, to important 
person now. She drives about in a neat 
brougham, she dresses in the richest attire, 
and remembers her daughter was Lady 
Medbum, a fact she never allows her 
acquaintances to forget. 

She rather looks down on her brother, 
whose worldly affairs have not prospered 
since the time of Barthorne's return. He 
is considerably poorer than ' in the old 
Fisherton days ; but his wife is dead, and' 
he is probably better satisfied with life 
than formerly. 

As for Mr. Wright, he has once been 
bankrupt, and once compounded with his 
creditors, during the course of the years 
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intervening between this present and that 
morning when he beheld Miles Baxthome 
for the last time. He can still preach, 
however, and is apparently as genial 
and cheerful as ever. Nevertheless, in 
moments of confidence, he tells Selina 
that he feels he is getting old; that the 
wine of life has, somehow, not the flavour 
it once possessed, and that he believes the 
game so long played has not been worth 
the many candles burnt over it. With 
which opinion Mrs. Wright does not 
agree — ^for she preserves a firm and admi- 
rable faith in a Bishopric, " which must," 
so she says, *^ come eventually to Dion," 
and with it five thousand a year ! 



THE END. 
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